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CHRONICLE. 


HERE was no home political news of 
T the slightest this day 
week, nor any at all, except in reference to Ireland, 
where both parties were preparing for the fight in the 
two divisions of Meath, and the agitation for tampering 
with the ASHBOURNE instalments was spreading. 

On Monday night Lord Ripon addressed the New- 
castle Separatists, and was received with deserved 
enthusiasm. For there is, perhaps, no one—there is 
certainly no peer—who is so much the typical Glad- 
stonian, intellectually and morally, as this sometime 
Viceroy of India. 

On Tuesday Mr. GLADSTONE returned from Biarritz, 
and there was a little political speechmaking by Mr. 
STANHOPE and others. But the principal political event 
recorded on Wednesday morning was the return of 
Mr. Watter Lone for the West Derby Division of 
Liverpool by a majority of 1,357 over his Separatist- 
‘Temperance opponent, Mr. CoLLIN—a larger majority 
on a smaller poll than in last July. This is satisfactory 
enough ; for, though Mr. CoLLIN was no very formidable 

_— nist, Gladstonians are not particular. Besides, 

NG himself was a stranger to the constituency, 
and a busy faction of the remarkable persons who call 
themselves Conservative Temperance men had dis- 
covered with horror that he is a partner in a brewery 
Company. 

A Cabinet Council, the first of the year, was held on 
Wednesday, and political speculation, of course, began 
again. Some speeches of persons more or less appa- 
rently connected with the Government were reported 
next day. Mr. ACLAND apparently wishes to start a 
whole system of secondary Board Schools to cheapen 
and degrade grammar-school education, with the addi- 
tional object of competing, at the ratepayers’ expense, 
with existing endowed schools. We at least can see 
no other object, useful or otherwise, for the Committee 
of Inquiry which he announced at the Clothworkers’ 
dinner, and the names of .whose members were aid 
lished later in the week. 


The agitation 


ae inst the merging of the 
| Cameron (79th) Hi 


ighlanders into the Guards 


‘has been lively during the oak: 


Irelana, + deputation, sufficiently characterized by 

the fact that it was headed by Messrs. 
Ditton and O'BRIEN, waited on Mr. Mortey this day 
week to urge the seizure of land in congested districts, 
and to protest against the vile Balfourian plan of public 
works, &c., which only does the people good, and does 
not hurt the landlords nor lay any - foundation for 
future agitation. Mr. Mortgy expressed “ hearty 
“ general agreement,” but was obliged to hint that a 
twenty-seventh-abreast omnibus had little chance of 
getting through Temple Bar this year. The Evicted 
Tenants were grumbling at their own Commission. In 
England the movement for getting up a testimonial to 
Mr. SmitH-Barry had been successful, and the sub- 
scription was closed. It is enough to say that, if 
every county in Ireland had contained only one land- 
lord like Mr. Smira-Barry, there would be no chance 
for the agencies which are Ireland’s curse. 

Anxiety as to the possible foisting of some tool of 
Separatism into the room of Sir West RIDGEWAY was 
allayed on Monday by the announcement that Mr. 
HarREL, Commissioner of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police, a good man, and, as nearly as such a thing is 
possible in Ireland, a persona grata to all parties, had 
been appointed. 

On Tuesday the principal Gladstonian daily news- 
paper, which, like its fellows, appears to be “half in a 
“* rapture, and half in a rage” over the RIDGEWAY ap- 
pointment, used the remarkable phrase that Lord 
RosEBERY had “come to Mr. Mor.ey’s assistance.” 
If this locution irresistibly suggests a bank 
who wants to make free with the till, but who is 
terribly géné by a watchful head cashier till a kind 
confederate invite the cashier out to dinner, we are not 
responsible for the suggestion. On the head of the 
Daily News be it. A series of Unionist demonstrations 
to be held all over Ulster began well on ennai 
Enniskillen. 

Foreign and By far the most interesting item of news 

Affairs. under this head last Saturday was the 
selection of Sir West RincEway, Under-Secretary for 
Ireland, for the purpose of a special mission to the 
Sultan of Morocco to take up the ravelled threads 
of the Evan-Smiru endeavour, to attend to those 


difficulties which have subsequently arisen, and it may 
be supposed, without quidnunkery, to try to better the 
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hand of Count D’AUBIGNY as well as that of Sir CHaRLES 
Evan-Smita. A better selection for the particular 
purpose could not easily have been made ; whether the 
removal of Sir West from his present position (in 
which Mr. Morey found him, it seems, irksome) has 
any meaning, may be left to individual judgment. 
Other foreign and colonial news was for the most part 
very vague and flat. The condemnation in the British 
Columbian Admiralty Court of a Canadian sealer, and 
some reported Pan-Iberian movements in the Peninsula 
(which means not that the Portuguese love Spain any 
the more, but that for the moment they very particularly 
hate England), were the chief points. 


On Monday morning it was declared that the 
Bakersville lynching fight was a myth, the possibility 
of which we hinted last week. But of positive news 
there was little. The Congo State authorities were 
preparing expeditions to avenge M. HopisTEr and 
relieve Captain Jacques. These may, but will not 
certainly, unite the slave-raiding Arabs with the 
Manyuema and other wild tribes who follow them 
against the State. The rascals are very well armed, 
extremely numerous, and brave enough; but their 
mutual jealousy is a strong card in the Free State’s 
hand. There were rumours of Afghan troubles, and 
great preparations were being made for the wedding 
of Princess Marie of EpinsurGH and the CRowN PRINCE 
of Roumania at Sigmaringen. 

On Tuesday morning it was reported that very de- 
cided “business” had been provided for Sir West 
Ripgeway in Morocco, by the dispatch of a British 
ultimatum to the SuLTAN in regard to the matters 
most recently in dispute. There were also strange 
rumours from Paris of an intention on the part of the 
French Government to protest against Sir West's mis- 
sion altogether. In this case Lord RosEBERY would 
have an opportunity for a display of the retort courteous 
which does not often come to a Foreign Secretary. It 
is almost needless to say that France and England 
stand on exactly equal terms in Morocco, both being 
foreign Powers with certain interests of their subjects 
to protect, and neighbouring colonial possessions of 
their own. And the slightest attempt to insinuate a 
Monroe doctrine in North-West Africa should be 
snubbed in the most relentless fashion consistent with 
politeness. The Sigmaringen wedding was again the 
theme of gossip; it was said that Russia was about to 
follow the lead of the United States in the Behring Sea 
matter; the fate of the Army Bill in Germany was 
thought to be more dubious than can be at all agree- 
able to the youthful master of so many legions; and 
Mr. BLAINE was very ill. In France there had been 
yet another Panama arrest, the victim being M. 
BalHavtT, a man not much known abroad, but a Deputy 
and an ex-Minister. 


The marriage of Princess Marie and Prince FErp1- 
NAND was duly celebrated on Tuesday, and with the 
news of it came various minor details of news, both 
Indian and Continental, the chief item of the former 
being a farewell Address presented to Lord RoBerts at 
Lahore by the various inhabitants of the Punjaub. 
But the article de Paris, as so often lately, was most 
prominent. A twenty-seventh —eighth—or what is it ? 
—French Ministry had been suddenly formed, M. Risot 
having dissolved and reconstituted his last, in order 
to drop M. bE Freycinet, M. Lovet, and others 
who, directly or indirectly, lie under the Panama 
taboo. For similar reasons M. FLoquet has lost his 
Presidency of the Chamber, which has been bestowed, 
after doubt whether he would accept it, on M. Casimir 
Périer. The trial of the Directors themselves had 
begun ; M. CuaRLes pE Lesseps had already “ split ” 
upon M. Barsavt ; and the whole thing was palpitating. 


‘Defenders at any price of the Republic contended that 


it was showing a noble desire to purify itself; the 


hideous cynic pointed out—first, that it seemed to have 
been rather long about discovering the need of this 
excessively needful process; and, secondly, that the 
present efforts seemed to be explicable on the less 
magnanimous theory that the Republican persons who 
had not touched gratifications in this particular matter 
were generously hasting to make scapegoats of the Re- 
publican persons who had. 

The foreign news of Thursday morning was fuller 
than that of any previous day. The Panama Directors 
were still confessing, not to say “‘ peaching,” in a very 
edifying manner. Among other things, it seems 
that, when you want to propitiate a Paris paper, 
you have to make presents to (1) the proprietor, 
(2) the editor, (3) the financial editor. This seems to 
justify the remark of Mr. BRowNING’s person of quality 
respecting city life :—“ Bless you, it’s dear! it’s dear!” 
It was hinted, too (which is interesting), that another 
great Republic was a little dipped in the mire. The 
CzaR was said to be much disgusted at the revela- 
tions concerning his dear ally France, and the Congo 
State had arrived at delimitation in a district of 
which we may for the present say briefly that neither 
France nor the Congo State has any rights there. 
The French pretension concerns Germany rather than 
ourselves, though it concerns us in a way. As for the 
Free State, the sooner King LEopoLp is reminded that 
lat. 4° N. and long. 30° E. are his limits the better. 
The ultimatum in Morocco had already produced the 
arrest of the persons accused of murdering a British 
subject, and Lord Durrerin had notified M. Risot of 
the RinGeway mission—a fact disposing of the foolish 
rumours above referred to. It is very noteworthy and 
extremely unpleasant for M. Risort that he has had 
great difficulty in completing his Government, the 
Ministry of Marine, in particular, having been refused 
by Admiral Gervais and other seamen of note. In 
other words, respectable Frenchmen think the Republic 
too disreputable to serve, and it is only the fact that 
other claimants are in not much better case which 
preserves it. Astrong BonaparTE or a BouRBON with 
an untarnished record would probably walk in. 

On Thursday M. Hupparp’s Panama interpellation 
in the French Chamber was unsuccessful by 206 to- 
329; there was fresh evidence in the trial (where the 
President, playing to the Republican and popular 
gallery, appears to be, according to English ideas, mis- 
behaving himself rather unusually even for a French 
judge), and a stopgap, Admiral RigunieER, had at last 
been found for the Ministry of Marine. A very im- 
portant speech by Count Caprivi on the European 
situation was said to have been delivered in Committee 
on the Army Bill. 

Labour, Bristol last Saturday talked the 

‘very tallest talk about “stern and relentless. 
“ duty,” “full rights of the life Gop had given them,” 
Casar, AGrIppA, NEBUCHADNEZZAR, and so forth. 
Does Labour, which ought to be a practical thing, really 
like this sort of rubbish—the hundred times strained 
dregs of French Revolution flapdoodle, the feeble 
echo of Fourth of July high-falutin’? On Monday 
he came up before the Bristol magistrates, the city 
authorities prosecuting (for Mr. 
applied to, had remembered the voting power of the 
Trade-Unions, and discreetly shirked his duty), and 
very grave language on his part was swornto. But the 
case was adjourned to next Wednesday. 

On Tuesday morning an exceedingly ingenious and 
sensible letter from the Archbishop of CANTERBURY was 
published, pointing out, in reply to the remonstrances 
of a correspondent, that “the unemployed are not a 
“wholly new phenomenon,” referring, with skilful 
cursoriness, to cardinals, generals, and others ‘“‘ who ad- 
“« vertise untried schemes of relief,” suggesting that the 
humdrum parochial system is, after all, the best, and re- 
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minding his correspondent pretty broadly that the un- 
tried schemes simply rob the tried ones. The document 
is the best State Paper which the ArcusisHor has ever 
signed by himself, and reveals unsuspected powers in 
him, or a very happy and wise selection of advisers. 

The Eight Hours matter formed the principal subject 
at the Miners’ Conference which was held at Birming- 
ham on Tuesday. A resolution in favour of the measure 
was actually passed, but not without strong opposition, 
while the Conference itself is not nearly representative of 
the mining districts. Consequently Mr. Pickarp’s appeal 
to the Government to bring in an Eight Hours Bill 
themselves seems a little premature. 

An Anarchist, named SaMUELS, has given the un- 
employed an account of his method of indoor relief, 
which appears to be conducted in exact imitation of the 
celebrated Danpo. You go toa cookshop ; you eat your 
dinner; and you don’t pay. Next day you go toanother 
cookshop, and da capo. But the paid organizer said 
“he did not believe in the method.” Indeed, it 
might, if practised extensively, lead to a counter- 
practice on the part of the vile bourgeois of demanding 
payment beforehand, which would be fatal. 


Delegations from both sides in the Lancashire Cotton 


‘Trade dispute were to meet on Thursday. The meeting 


duly came off, but no terms were arrived at, though 
the feeling seems to have been rather more con- 
ciliatory than before, and future Conferences were 
arranged. 
The Secona Lhe Court-martial on Admiral Farrrax, 
Howe Court- which had been adjourned for a day that the 
martial. Admiral might prepare his defence, came to 
an end last week. The defence being read as usual, it 
was supported by evidence brief, but extremely weighty, 
from the foremost seamen of the English navy—Sir 
GEOFFREY Horney, Sir Houston Stewart, Sir VEsEY 
HamILTON, and others—as to the peculiarities of Ferrol 
Harbour and the tactics of Admiral Fatrrax. The 
Court, having deliberated, acquitted the Admiral, but 
added that his reduction of speed was “ inexpedient,” 
and coupled the ship’s divergence from his track with 
the delinquencies of the chart as the cause of the 
accident. As Lord Durnam has very justly pointed 
out, these two riders seem a little ungenerous, and 
clash directly with the finding of the former Court- 
martial on Captain Hastines. For this, Lord DurHAM 
was taken to task by Admiral CoLoms, but returned 
stoutly to the charge, and in truth made no bad show 
against the Admiral, who of course replied, but ina 
somewhat moderate and embarrassed strain. Admiral 
VesEY Hamitton and Admiral De Horsey have also 
taken hands in the game, but there has been little 
dissent as to the completeness of Admiral Farrrax’s 
defence. 
TheLaew Mr. Granam, the doctor charged with 


Courts. giving a false certificate in the case of 


Matitpa CLover, the poisoner NEILL’s victim, was 
committed for trial this day week. Two cases of 
some interest were before the London police courts 
early in this week; one concerning the bold and not 
wholly intelligible abstraction, unnoticed and in broad 
daylight, of a large and heavy case of jewelry from 
the front of a shop under the Grand Hotel; and the 
other a charge of disorderly conduct against a club 
in St. James’s Square.——MacrakE, the Northampton 
murderer, was hanged on Tuesday.——The Courts 
proper were very busy on Wednesday, the first day of 
sitting after Christmas. The Cirencester election trial 
was moved to Gloucester, with the prospect of a 
further transfer to London.— A curate obtained 25/. 
damages for a letter from his vicar to the bishop 
containing a charge of intemperance couched in re- 
markably bad English.——~Mr. Justice Nort refused 
an injunction in a copyright case of some little 
interest, turning on the right to use, in book form, 


articles written for a periodical——-Mr. Justice 
CHITTY was engaged in a still more curious injunction 
case, the plaintiff being the well-known Madame Karri 
LANNER, and the defendants two pupils whom she 
accused of dancing without leave.——-In a stabbing 
case tried by Mr. Justice GRANTHAM, where death had 
resulted from a knife-fight, outside a public-house, the 
full sentence was passed.—In the Bankruptcy Court 
some interesting evidence was given as to the financ- 
ing of the “Carlyle Press,” by the man Boots, who 
calls himself General. The source from which Boora 
obtained the money was not mentioned. In the 
appeal case of RussELL v. MockrorD, on Thursday, 
their Lordships were eloquent and figurative. Lord 
Justice BowEN propounded the extremely interesting 
problem in natural history, “ When a lion is stuffed 
“‘ with straw, is he a lion or not ?” and the Masrer of 
the Rotts drew a harrowing picture of his Court 
“polluted by listening for some hours to a barefaced 
“and scandalous tale of fraud.” 


The Thirsk Major Marrnpin’s report on the Thirsk 

Accident. collision chiefly states the well-known facts, 

but adds a recommendation that signalmen on main 
lines should not have more than ten hours’ duty. 


Letters were published this day week from 
on the Clergy Fees ques- 
tion, intimating a low opinion of bishops ; from Mr, 
PaGeE, of the Charterhouse, vainly endeavouring to eat 
the words of the “ priggish and offensive” letter we 
have more than once referred to, and from Mr. Epwarp 
LyTTELTON, rubbing the said words into Mr. Page.——. 
The ever-beloved sea serpent has been very lively this 
week, and Captain McQuaae and the Daedalus and all 
our old friends have appeared as fresh as paint. Even 
Professor HuxLEy has been drawn in, and has given 
the serpent the handsome, if not wholly novel, testi- 
monial that, though he knows no evidence that this 
snake does exist, he knows also none why he should 
not. And so say all of us who have examined the said 
evidence. Mr. R. T. Caarrre.p, from far Samoa, sent 
a very long reply to Mr. Louis STEVENsoN’s indict- 
ments of the present arrangements of that Paradise, a 
reply savouring a little too much of the “ go back to 
“ your gallipots” to be satisfactory. Dr. MARSDEN, 
of the Cancer Hospital, has charitably smitten a vulgar 
error of recent growth, but wide distribution, concern- 
ing the connexion of the harmless tomato with the 
most dreaded of all diseases, declaring that there is not 
the slightest reason for supposing that tomatoes either 
cause cancer or foster it in predisposed subjects. 


A rather weighty deputation on Burial 
including the Duke of West- 
MINSTER, the Bishop of BeprorD, Sir Henry THompson, 
and others, waited, this day week, on Mr. Asquita to 
urge the appointment of a Minister of Health, with 
minor proposals. The Home Secretary did not wel- 
come the project of cutting a new Minister out of his 
official person, but owned that a case had been made 
out for inquiry as to some particular points. The 
Conference of the Incorporated Society of Musicians 
concluded.—Evidence was given in the Seamen’s 
Food question by a specimen of that famous, and 
almost legendary, class, the “‘ sea-cook,” who admitted, 
as might have been expected, that he knew nothing 
about cooking when he attained that state and dignity. 
—tThe weather, though relatively milder, was still 
positively very severe ; but on Sunday the frost broke 
a little, and a half-hearted thaw set in——Sir 
Witu1am Harcourt, with characteristic effusiveness, 
assured an alarmed “wheelman” on Tuesday that 
there was nothing he would not rather tax than 
“ eycles.".——-A great temperance meeting, presided 
over by Canon WILBERFORCE, Lady HENRY SOMERSET, 
and other ladies, was held in Exeter Hall on Monday 
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night to welcome an American female Evangelist, one 
Miss WILLARD, who, it seems, was a Dean somewhere, 
but has resigned decanal functions in order to convert 
all England to Prohibition. There have been few 
serious mining accidents in the West for many years, 
one reason for this immunity being the great depression 
in Cornish and Devonian underground industry. This 
week, however, there has been a very serious disaster 
at Wheal Owles, near St. Just. Some old workings 
were accidentally pierced, the mine filled rapidly from 
the seventy-five to the thirty fathom level, and twenty 
men were drowned. 


oui Mr. Haw ey Smart, who died this week at 

* the age of over sixty, was not known as a 

novelist till near middle life, but for some five and 
twenty years past had composed stories which for some 
time enjoyed a great and always a certain popularity. 
It was impossible to mistake Mr. Smart's relationship 
of pupilhood to Major WaYTE MELVILLE; but, though 
he never equalled his master at his master’s best, he 
was no servile imitator, and had a very fair vein of 
easy and spirited narration. Sir Joun PETER GRaNT, 
of Rothiemurchus, was not only the representative of 
one of the oldest of Scotch families, but a remarkable 
instance of those Scotch civilians who have done so 
much to extend and consolidate the British Empire 
in India and elsewhere. As for General BENJAMIN 
BuTLer, we altogether decline to be bound by any 
foolish de mortuis. He earned and received the loath- 
ing of the civilized world thirty years ago, and though 
he never had an opportunity of repeating the perform- 
ances (such as looting money from foreign consulates 
and ordering Southern ladies to be treated as prosti- 
tutes) which gained it for him, he was sibi constans 
throughout. An unscrupulous and pettifogging lawyer, 
an incapable if not a cowardly soldier, a politician in 
the fullest American sense of the term, he died at 
seventy-five, fuller of every kind of dishonour than of 
years. 


Books, me books of interest have appeared during 

the week, the chief being the fourth volume 
of the New State Trials (Eyre & Sporriswoope), edited 
by Joun Wats; a Life of the dramatist T. W. 
Rosertson by T. E. PEMBERTON (BENTLEY) ; an elaborate 
work on Bombay and Western India by James DouGLas 
(Sampson Low & Co.); and two pretty books from 
Messrs. Lawrence & BuLLEN, WALLER’s Poems, edited 
by G. T. Drury, and Anacreon (Greek and English), 
with illustrations by J. R. WEGUELIN, edited by Mr. 
BULLEN himself. 


THE DREGS OF THE PARLIAMENTARY 
REPUBLIC. 


reconstruction, or whatever else it is to be 

called, of M. Risor’s Ministry has caused some 

not quite intelligible surprise in France as well as 
abroad. In fact, there was nothing unexpected about 
it except the time and manner, and they only in a very 
minor degree. When the Chamber separated before 
Christmas, it was already tolerably clear that the per- 
sistent attempt to drag M. De Freycinet into the 
defiling Panama scandal would be attended with some 
success. As things go in France, this was tantamount 
to making his continued tenure of office impossible. 
The question was how soon he would be compelled to 
follow M. Rovuvier, and how far. Whether of his own 
free will, or because pressure has been put upon him, 
the “ White Mouse” > retired from office before the 


Chamber met. The other changes are of no importance, 
except in so far as they prove that Frenchmen who 
believe themselves to have a future are reluctant to be 


compromised by association with a mere stopgap and 
hopeless enterprise, i 


The significance of this last crisis lies wholly in the 
proof it affords that the Parliamentary Republic is 
drawn to the very dregs. For some years past—per- 
haps since the death of Tuuers, and certainly since the 
fall of GamBeTTa«’s short-lived Ministry—the Chamber 
of Deputies has been the only efiective power in 
France. The President whom it elects, in fact, though 
in theory the Senate has a voice, is completely 
dependent upon it. The Senate in itself is a mere 
ornament with some power to delay, or to modify 
details, but none to control. Now the Chamber has 
shown itself incapable of governing. No stable 
majority can be formed out of its members. It will 
submit to no guidance. Under the influence of the 
terror inspired by General BouLANGER, it did allow a 
strong-fisted man of action (to use a polite term) to 
have a free hand fora time. No sooner was the scare- 
crow removed, mainly by the General’s own miserable 
cowardice, than it fell back to its old practices. M. 
CoNsTANS became odious for the very qualities which 
had earned his promotion. He was “used up,” 
and since his fall the one consistently pursued object 
of every group, without exception, has been the 
destruction of every other by intrigue, by the most 
reckless pushing of charges of corruption, or even by 
downright calumny. The one honourable thing the 
Chamber has done has been to leave the army and navy 
out of party politics. In every other branch of ad- 
ministration the Chamber has either meddled and 
spoilt or has shown neglect. The condition of Algeria 
and of the finances is enough to ruin any pretension 
the Chamber may make to governing faculty. What- 
ever the truth may be as to the prevalence of corrup- 
tion, the incapacity of the Chamber has been demon- 
strated ten times over. 

In the one task to which it has really devoted itself 
there has been more than an appearance of work going 
on. The contending politicians have most effectually 
destroyed themselves or one another. The Conserva- 
tive parties have been discredited by the alliance with 
BOULANGER, or by the action of the Pore. The 
Radicals have ruined the Opportunists by means 
which have now recoiled upon themselves. They 
seized upon the Panama scandal as a weapon against 
the Opportunists and Radicals, and it has cut their 
own hands. As one revelation followed another, it 
has been discovered that the Radical leaders them- 
selves, while scattering charges of corruption right 
and left, have been the associates, almost the puppets, 
of the “very powerful man” to whom M. CHARLES 
DE LessEps has just sworn that the Panama Company 
was compelled to pay blackmail. The very powerful 
man is the M. CorneLius Herz whose friendship has 
now driven M. pg Freycinet from office, and has pro- 
foundly injured the reputation of M. CLEMENCEAU. 
The truth of these stories does not concern us. It is 
enough that the mere repetition of them has had this 
effect. M. FLoquet is discredited by his own con- 
fession that he directed the corrupt expenditure of 
the shareholders’ money. At the moment when the 
Chamber meets there does not remain within it any 
single element of a Government. Outside there is 
only the great organized force of the army, an immense 
contempt and distrust of the Chamber, and of course 
the need for an Administration of some kind, with- 
out which no great community can exist. This is the 
pass to which the Parliamentary Republic has brought 

‘rance. It is easy to say that the nation cannot endure 
this miserable welter much longer. Very possibly it 
cannot ; but what is the alternative’ The piteous cry 
for a strong Government is going up everywhere in 
France, and there are some who pretend to believe that 
it can be given by M. Risor and his Cabinet of non- 
entities. It is doubtful whether a more desperate hope 
ever existed in the breast of any body of men, 
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A FRENCH NOTE-TAKER ON THE PAMIRS. 


ae remarks of a certain M. Ximénis (who was 
“despatched by the Paris Commercial-Geo- 
“ graphical Society to study the best routes to Thibet ”) 
on the subject of Russia and England in the Pamirs 
are interesting reading. Not, let us hasten to say, that 
the opinions of M. Ximévis are of great individual 
importance, or that they could be doubtful beforehand 
to any tolerably shrewd person with a slight knowledge 
of the subject. The affection which Mr. GLADSTONE 
is said to entertain for the French nation is probably 
in great part due to a fellow-feeling with its amiable 
habit of always adjusting the conclusions of its reason 
to suit the wishes of its heart. For the moment 
Frenchmen have persuaded themselves (some ob- 
servers think rather rashly and prematurely) that they 
have great things to hope from the friendship of 
Russia. Even were this not the case, few Frenchmen 
are at any time over well disposed to England, and in 
a matter where Russia and England are concerned it 
is perfectly easy to foresee to which side they will 
incline. That M. Ximéxis should be quite con- 
vinced that Russia must go, will go, and ought to go to 
the Hindu Koosh, is therefore of little more import- 
ance than if the thing had been said by a Russian. 
Nor are his opinions on the regions specially in dispute 
of much more value ; though it may be observed that, 
in a matter where political or national partiality is not 
in question, he joins all other competent witnesses in 
protesting against the “howling wilderness ” notion 
of the Pamirs. They are—he says, and we know— 
simply plateaus, of great altitude no doubt, but with very 
fair natural conditions, affording excellent pasturage to 
nomad inhabitants. 

But what is interesting in this person’s testimony is 
his fancy delimitation, which we may be sure is the 
one which his Russian friends would secure if they 
could, and if England were supine. He recommends 
them to occupy strongly Kila-Panja, so as to com- 
mand the passes into Chitral, and the Wakhan Pamir, 
so as to face those leading to Hunza. It is, indeed, 
not necessary to have been sent to the Roof of 
the World by a French geographico-politico-commercial 
Society to come to this conclusion. Anybody who 
knows the geography of the region could have told 
M. Ximénis as much as that without ever stirring from 
London. The line of the Panja forms a sort of ditch, 
edging and facing the hills which contain the great 
passes leading southwards ; and no one who is charged 
with the guardianship of India, and remains iv his 
senses, will permit this line to be occupied by Russia. 
As we have repeatedly pointed out here, the only 
question, supposing the English Government not 
suddenly to succumb to a paroxysm of scuttle, is 
how much further north the delimitation line is to 
be fixed, and what is to be done about the small 
Khanates down the Oxus, These are at present not 
merely the subject of disputed claims, but of very 
mixed actual occupation between Russia and Afghan- 
istan. A great deal of historical and other learning 
has been bestowed on them, especially on Darwaz, 
Roshan, and Shignan ; while it may be said that, of the 
others, the northernmost and westernmost, Karategin, 
is now practically conceded to be Bokharian or 
Russian, while Badakhshan and Wakhan must 
at all costs (except in that case of ‘ dementation ” 
mentioned above) remain Afghan while Afghanistan 
is under the care of England, Nor should there be 
much difficulty in fixing delimitation, if the simple 
woe e of keeping the Victoria Lake within the 

ritish sphere, and fixing its latitude or one some- 
what more northerly as the southernmost frontier of 
Russia, be adopted, 

It is, however, pretty notorious that of late something 
of a new difficulty has been introduced into the position 


by the restiveness of the AMEER. ABDUR RAHMAN is not 
an unintelligent person, and there is no reason to suppose 
that he is particularly envious of the fate of his 
brother AMEER across the Oxus, despite the hospitality 
with which the Bokharian prince is now being received 
in Russia itself. But he is an Oriental ruler, and the 
three most cherished ideas of an Oriental ruler are, 
first of all, to do what he likes ; secondly, to meddle as 
he pleases with his weaker neighbours; thirdly, to 
play off his stronger neighbours against each other. 
It has for some time past been notorious that AsDuR 
Raman has felt his relation to England irksome. 
Whether he had anything to do with the recent events 
in Chitral is not certain, though some will have it so. 
But his meddling in Bajaur was undoubted, and in one 
or two other cases we have had to request him to keep 
his officers quiet. Now, it is said, he has begun to 
open negotiations with Russia, and though this may 
be a mere Bombay canard, it is not at all impossible. 
It would not certainly mean much more than “If you 
“interfere with me I will be even with you.” But it 
may mean a good deal more. And it is particularly to 
be hoped that the English Government has not, as has 
been reported, consented to entertain a construction of 
the agreement of 1873 which would throw into 
Russian hands the very considerable cantle. including 
not merely a part, but almost the whole, of Shignan, 
which is made by the southern sweep of the Panja. 
For in this case not only would something of a strate- 
gical fault be committed, but we should once more 
be giving the AMFER a specimen of that wilfully faint 
backing which he experienced years ago after 
Penjdeb. 


THE HOME RULE BALLOON. 


HERE is nothing in the least surprising in the 

general acceptance of the sketch given by a Glad- 
stonian weekly organ of the forthcoming Home Rule 
Bill as substantially accurate. Of course there is no 
particular reason why any editor of any newspaper, 
Gladstonian or other, should have received any hint, 
however faintly shadowed, of the contents of the mea- 
sure. It cannot possibly do Mr. GLapsTONE or the 
Bill any good ; it is not difficult to conceive cireum- 
stances in which it might do one or the other, or both 
of them, harm. But that does not matter. Balloon- 
ing, we are told, from a pastime soon becomes a passion : 
and the sport of flying kites is pursued, both in the 
City and elsewhere, by many persons with little regard 
to the consequences. Those who deny the official in- 
spiration—or inflation, which is, et ymologically, almost 
the same thing—of this particular ballon Wesswi, and 
who ask why it should have been sent up at this 
particular moment, may in turn be requested to tell 
us why, “if they come to that,” the original Glad- 
stonian surrender to Home Rule was preceded by 
the despatch of a somewhat similar pioneer from 
Hawarden. Perhaps they cannot tell us why; but 
then they must be equally indulgent to our own 
ignorance in this latter affair, and we can unite in 
assuring each other that these things are so because 
they are so, that the ways of Mr. GLADSTONE are in- 
scrutable, and that the result of one of them is, that 
whenever he has a dead secret to keep he commits it 
to the charge of somebody with strict injunctions to be 
guilty of an indiscretion. 

We should, anyhow, be very sorry to doubt the 
substantial authenticity of this account of the Bill, 
because it is altogether about as pleasant reading as 
any Unionist could desire. Were it not, indeed, for 
the considerations above noted as ing for its credi- 
bility, we might it as almost too pleasant to be 
true. So fatuous is the complacency which imspires 


its prefatory undertaking to show us “ how some of 
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“the difficulties about which we have heard most in 
“recent discussions may be surmounted,” that one is 
almost tempted to doubt whether any one as well 
acquainted with these difficulties as Mr. GLADSTONE 
must be by this time, could ever have sanctioned so 
pretentious a description of so ludicrous a series of sub- 
terfuges. But fatuous complacency is, after all, no 
inexact description of the form which Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
once well-warranted self-confidence has taken in these 
latter days ; so that there is no extraordinary improba- 
bility in the supposition that he actually regards the 
subterfuges aforesaid as so many statesmanlike solu- 
tions of perplexing problems. When, therefore, we 
are told, with an air of authority, that “the simplest 
“way” of meeting the objection to placing the land- 
lords of Ireland at the mercy of an Irish Parlia- 
ment, which would at once proceed to plunder them, 
“ would be to reserve to the Imperial Parliament for a 
“ certain term of years the sole right of legislating on 
“the land question for Ireland,” we have no serious 
difficulty in believing that Mr. GLADSTONE may really 

this as a bright idea. He may even think it the 
brighter for the fact that it fits in soadmirably with the 
plan which he is said (though not without denial from 
another faithful follower) to intend adopting from Mr. 
PaRNELL—that, namely, of leaving the Irish representa- 
tion at Westminster “ untouched until the land question 
“ has been finally disposed of.” This would, indeed, be 
a jewel of anarrangement. One hundred and odd Irish 
members entitled to retain their seats in the Imperial 
Parliament until the final disposal of a question which 
they have no sort of interest in disposing of (in any 
other way, at least, than by the uncompensated, or 
virtually uncompensated, expropriation of the Irish 
landlords), while they have, as political agitators, the 
most direct and obvious interest in keeping it open. 
We leave it to the curious in such matters to form 
a conjectural estimate of the extent of the concessions 
which these highly-favoured Irish representatives would 
have wrung from the Government of the day, of the 
number of points at which they would have widened 
the powers conferred, and whittled away the restrictions 
imposed upon them by Mr. GuiapsTone’s Home Rule 
scheme, before the arzival of that happy day when, the 
land question “finally disposed of,” they could take 
their departure from Westminster, leaving behind them 
only one “ last link” to connect Ireland with the rest 
of the United Kingdom. . 


How encouraging, too—for Unionists—is the semi- 
official intimation of Mr. GLapDsTone’s proposed mode 
of dealing with the question of the veto, and the frank 
avowal of his intention to consent to what Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt described as “ Fenian Home Rule.” Of 
course, says the interpreter of Mr. GLapsTone’s 
designs, the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
must be maintained, but in order to do this “ it 
“will be quite sufficient to place a veto in the hands 
“of the Lord-Lieutenant as the representative of the 
“Sovereign.” That is to say, a veto which, as exer- 
cised by the Crown itself, has ceased for over a hundred 
and eighty years to be any practical check upon 

islation, would immediately assume that character 
when exercised by the Lord-Lieutenant as “the re- 
“ presentative of the Crown.” So clear, indeed, is 
this, that there would, it seems, be “no need to 
“ state expressly in the Bill that his Excellency would 
“exercise this veto on behalf of the Imperial Govern- 
“ment. That fact, which would be self-evident, 
“depends upon the supremacy of the Imperial Par- 
“liament, which nothing can take away.” In short, 
from this supremacy of the Imperial Parliament— 


and without any express provision that, when that 
Parliament disapproves of any attempted enactment 
of the Irish Legislature, it shall proceed to review 


tutional restraints upon Irish legislation will follow 
as a matter of course. Strong in the possession of a 
power which was last exercised by an English sovereign 
in the year 1707, the Viceroy, whenever occasion de- 
mands it, will promptly interpose his veto, and all will 
be well. Unionists have, indeed, reason to hope that 
Mr. GuapsTonE has personally superintended the weav- 
ing of this tissue.of absurdities, and that, despite the 
destructive criticisms which were levelled against his 
proposals with regard to the veto in the last Home Rule 
Bill, he yet seriously proposes to submit such futilities 
to the new House of Commons. They have reason, we 
say, to hope that this may be the present state of his 
mind, because, if it is, they are assuredly entitled to 
conclude that the gods are meditating his overthrow. 


One almost wonders that the proposals with regard 
to the judiciary and the police are not put forward 
with the same comic air of self-satisfaction as brilliant 
flashes of inventive genius. Probably, we are told, the 
independence of the judicial body in Ireland “will 
“be secured by the retention, for a fixed term of 
“ years, of the appointment of judges in the hands of 
“the Imperial Government acting through the Lord- 
“ Lieutenant ”; and “the question of the police might 
“be settled in a similar manner.” These proposals, 
though differing somewhat from those formulated in 
the Bill of 1886, were probably felt to bear too close 
a general resemblance to them to be worth announce- 
ment with much flourishing of trumpets. They are 
conceived in the same spirit as those which they 
have superseded, and they are equally condemnatory 
of the measure in which they are said to find a 
place. Regarded, however, as a whole, we have every 
reason to be satisfied with this remarkable outcome 
of six years of statesmanlike deliberation. or it 
goes to show, not only that Mr. GLapsTONE has failed 
to diminish by one jot or tittle the force of the objec- 
tions urged against his former Bill—which is good 
argument that they are unanswerable—but also that 
he is almost, if not altogether, unconscious of the 
disastrous extent of his failure; which gives good 
ground for the hope that he will rush unknowingly, 
and before he has advanced very far along his path of 
mischief, upon his own political destruction. 


THE LATE COURT-MARTIAL 


HE propriety of the decision to bring Admiral 

Farrrax to a court-martial for what may still too 
probably turn out to be the loss of H.M.S. Howe will 
not be questioned by those who look beyond the hard- 
ship inflicted on a particular officer. The Howe is 
still on the rocks in the narrow channel leading to 
Ferrol, which has a certain likeness in shape to the 
course of the Thames just below and above Purfleet. 
When the stranding took place the responsibility 
appeared properly to rest, first of all, on captain and 
navigating officer. They have been tried, and acquitted 
on the ground that, though they were not in their 
place in the line when the stranding took place, they 
had not left it improperly, and were in water which, 
according to the chart by which they had to navigate, 
allowed them an ample margin of safety. The ques- 
tion now arose whether the officer commanding the 
squadron had so handled it as to put the ships com- 
posing it into unnecessary danger. This was a most 
proper subject of inquiry; and, if it has not been 
investigated on former occasions, that was no reason 
why it should be permanently neglected. There may 
be hardship for Admiral Fairrax in the fact that he 
has been tried in circumstances in which other officers 
of flag rank have escaped without question. There 
would be greater hardship for the country if the rule 
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were to be established that admirals might send ships 
into risky places for trivial reasons. 

In the present case it has been established in the 
only satisfactory manner that Admiral Farrrax did not 
commit this error. Our squadrons have visited Ferrol 
on several occasions of late years, and Spanish ships of 
all sizes have used it ever since it was a port of war. 
There was, therefore, no reason for saying that it was 
too little known, or too notoriously dangerous, to be 
entered for the purpose of paying a visit of courtesy, 
which was the Admiral’s motive. The Court has 
decided that the manner in which the squadron was 
taken in was correct—at least, that is the only mean- 
ing we can attach to the acquittal of the Admiral. 
There would be no doubt on the point if the Court 
had not added a rider to the effect that the reduc- 
tion of speed ordered by Admiral Farrrax was “ in- 
“expedient.” We find no small difficulty in under- 
standing the motive which induced the Court to add 
this qualification. If the reduction endangered the 
squadron, why was the Admiral acquitted? If it did 
not, it had nothing to do with the charge against 
him. The point is one on which there seems to be 
a difference of opinion among distinguished officers. 
Admiral Farrrax was supported by Sir Grorrrey 
Horney and other officers of reputation. As they were 
not cross-examined, and no attempt was made to shake 
their evidence, there seems to be all the less reason 
why the Court should have rayed out an irrelevant 
expression of opinion on seamanship. One almost 
suspects that the Court thought it owed it to its own 
dignity to do a little wigging. 

As the immediate cause of the stranding of the 
Howe was the existence of rocks in the channel not 
marked in the chart, there has not unnaturally been a 
certain outcry against the Hydrographer’s Department, 
which is held responsible. Before condemning the 
department, it is as well to remember one particular and 
one general caution. The first is that we cannot, with- 
out special permission, survey foreign ports. The 
Spaniards are very punctilious in that matter. It is 
not so many years ago since one of their captains- 
general all but threatened to fire on a German war- 
ship which permitted itself the liberty of taking 
soundings in a Mediterranean port. In the case of 
Ferrol the Spaniards have now allowed us to take a 
survey, but of a limited kind. Wecan, therefore, only 
use the charts supplied by foreign Governments— 
subject to the warning given by the Hydrographer’s 
Department. The second, and general, caution is to 
remember that all marine surveys must needs be made 
by feel, and not by sight. With all the care in the 
world a spike of rock may escape notice, even in a 
frequently used channel, till the pas of a ship of 
deep draught, at an unfortunate state of the tide, over 
the exact summit reveals its existence. In the case of 
Ferrol the untrustworthiness of the Spanish chart in 
details had been shown long The moral of the 
story would seem to be, not that the Hydrographer’s 


Department is to blame in this case, but that our.| 


warships should never, in entering — waters, de- 
part from the course which has been shown by long 
usage to be safe, without some definite motive. When 
Captain Wharton said that the chart of Ferrol is 
entitled to respect on the ground of antiquity, he 
excited some laughter in the Court and indignation in 
the mind of Lord Durmam. But he was right. The 
chart has been used for generations, and therefore tlie 
harbour of Ferrol can be safely entered and left by its 
guidance, But this is subject to the qualification that 
ou steer by the chart and experience, not only by the 
diwork of Don Josr Torino pE San MiGuet, even 
with the corrections of 1873, The Howe grounded in 
the space re-surveyed in that year. The chart, which 


marks sufficient water where there is not, is simply | 


misleading ; where the chart has no markings, all sea- 
men who use it have fair warning that it does not 
answer for depth. If they run the risk, and come to 
grief, it rests upon them to prove that they had suffi- 
cient cause. The critics of the Hydrographer’s Depart- 
ment must show that it has neglected to make new 
surveys where it had the means to doso. It is obvious 
that a chart which was sufficient twenty-five years ago, 
when a given port was little used, and by small vessels, 
may be inadequate now, when it is much used, and by 


large ones. 


NEW MESMERISM AND OLD FOLLY. 


T is assuredly very unjust to charge the human race 
with an insatiable “love of novelty.” That they 
like constant change is true enough; but that is not 
quite the same thing—or rather, in the sense of the 
French saying, it is too much so. To accuse them of 
a passion for what is new is as unreasonable as it 
would be to cast the same reproach upon the lean 
and slippered pantaloon who should call for frequent 
changes of his youthful hose, well shrunk. Man, so 
far from being guilty of the inconstancy and extra- 
vagance thus thoughtlessly imputed to him, is, as 
regards his intellectual fads and fancies, the most 
thrifty and conservative of creatures. The oldest old 
suits of superstition are carefully preserved and used 
up by them; the cast clothes of folly which have 
mouldered in the mental wardrobe of the race for a 
generation are continually being brought to light again 
and vamped up for wearing purposes until they “ look 
“as good as new.” And, indeed, to those who are 
induced to put them on they are as good as new; and 
it is almost as much a touching as it is a comic sight 
to see the “advanced” young person of the present 
day tricked out in them, strutting complacently with 
all the innocent pride of a GoLpsmiTH in his peach- 
coloured coat, and in absolute unconsciousness of the 
fact that to many of the spectators that striking 
costume was not only familiar, but had become abso- 
lutely old-fashioned and out of vogue before some of its 
present wearers were born. 

Of course, they call it new, and the description is 
often with contemptuous courtesy allowed by the on- 
looker. But the concession is apt to lead to mis- 
understanding, and, in fact, has done so in the case of 
that particular mixture of hysteria and imposture 
which has been called the “ New Mesmerism,” and the 
manifestations of which have been recently described 
by a skilled Correspondent in the Times. Being a 
scientific expert, he naturally proceeded by scientific 
methods—that is to say, he subjected the pheno- 
mena which he went to study to a grave, dispas- 
sionate, and strictly impartial examination, and studi- 
ously refrained, until the close of that examination, 
from even hinting at the drift of his own conclusions 
as to their nature. Perhaps it was scarcely worth 
while, at this time of day, to subject these ancient 
follies to so serious a study. Most of us know the eld 
clothes by the cut, and do not require a careful inspee- 
tion of the stains and seams. Perhaps, agaim, the 
writer a little overdid the attitude of the scientifically- 
suspended judgment. Or perhaps, lastly, and most pro- 
bably, the “ serial” form of judicial pronouncement— 
where the evidence is summed up in one issue, and juce- 
ment isdelivered “inournext ”—is not the most suitable 
to the case. Anyhow, the undeluded portion of the public 
came prematurely tothe conclusion that here was another 
man of science “ gone wrong,” and their anxiety was 
not fully relieved until in his concluding letter the 
Correspondent declared himself unbitten by the im- 
posture. Meanwhile his manner had even misled so 
acute an observer as Mr. Ernest Hart, who thought 
that the demonstrations at Paris had “carried frm 
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“ conviction ” to the Correspondent’s mind, and having 
been himself a witness of them, proceeded to expose 
their real character. His exposure, which was effected, 
it is almost unnecessary to say, by the subjection of 
the phenomena to the very simplest tests which the 
operator had neglected or declined to apply, is com- 
plete, but was, of course, superfluous. The only 
kind of curiosity which such exposures arouse in the 
mind of any one who is old enough to remember 
the follies of the “fifties” is a curiosity to know in 
what proportions hysteria and imposture combine 
to form the New Mesmerism. On the whole, we 
are inclined to conclude, from Mr. Ernest Hart's 
account of the matter, that there is just a little less 
imposture and a little more hysteria than there was 
forty years ago; while the quantity of that mixed in- 
gredient, that exquisite blend of physical weakness and 
moral obliquity, in which the subject himself or herself 
cannot say where feebleness ends and fraud begins, is 
probably increased out of all proportion to the others. 
Whether this change of the quantitative composition is 
encouraging to mankind or the reverse we leave it to 
the New Morality or the New Psychology or the New 
Anthropology to determine. Perhaps Dr. InsEn will 
explain. All we are concerned to point out is that 
substantially the New Mesmerism is about “as old as 
“ they make” things in this world. 


LORD RIPON AT NEWCASTLE. 


ORD RIPON is, no doubt, an amiable and merito- 
rious person. He is apparently one of those 
“deserving objects” of political benevolence, as Mr. 
Bricut called them, for whom on some pretext or 
other comfortable provision is almost invariably found. 
In the lists of Cabinet Ministers, since Cabinets were, 
there are perpetually recurring names of which it is 
difficult to give any explanation. They have left no 
trace in Parliamentary or administrative history; but 
they are in Ministry after Ministry with a steady per- 
sistence which neither genius nor great connexions 
guarantee. Lord WESTMORLAND, the sot privé of 
Cannina’s banter (Privy Seal, Sceau Privé), was one of 
those curious “‘ Here we are again ” figures of political 
life. Since Lord Ripon began his public career he has 
been nearly everything which it was possible for him to 
be. He has been the head of the War Department and 
the Admiralty, he has governed India, in two capacities, 
and the Colonies. In other words, he has ruled the 
Empire, outside the United Kingdom—Greater Britain, 
as it is foolishly called—and defended it by sea and 
land. He has passed, a complacent and untroubled 
phantasm, through all the great offices of State. Yet 
few of them are much the worse for it. The reason is 
not very obscure. Lord Ripon has not administered 
the Indian and the Colonial Departments, the War 
Office, and the Admiralty. The Admiralty and the 
War Office, the Colonial and the Indian Departments, 
have administered Lord Ripon. A certain permanence 
of character has been noted in the great aristocratic 
houses of Rome and England, through generation after 
generation. It has marked the noble family of 
Ropinson, ever since it emerged from the plebeian 
level on which Brown and Jones still remain. Its 
first notable member was, we believe, the Sir Tomas 
Ropinson whom II. sent to the House of 
Commons to lead the elder Pirr and the elder Fox, 
with as much authority as his jackboot would have 
possessed ; and who, after much tribulation, retired to 
the charge of the Royal wardrobe. About the same 
qualities of command were shown by Lord GopERICH— 
of a feeble son the feebler sire—whose weapon in de- 
bate was a tearful appeal to compassion, and who, as 
the confidential] adviser of the Crown, did little more 


than ask the King’s advice in the strictest confidence. 
These inherited qualities, it is said, by persons who 
affect to be acquainted with the ins and outs of public 
business, mark the present head of the noble house of 
Rosinson, and account for his otherwise inexplicable 
presence in great public departments. He is docile, 
tractable, easy to drive in harness. He is a pillow on 
which the Prime MINISTER can sleep soundly. 

It is ludicrous that Lord Ripon, the merest creature 
and accident of our aristocratic and bureaucratic 
system, the typical placeman of successive Adminis- 
trations, should have been sent down to Newcastle 
on Monday to prattle in ladylike accents about the 
resistless will of the people, and to exhibit him- 
self as the representative of the democratic ten- 
dencies of the age. The good taste of his allusions 
to the House of Lords, apart from which he would 
be no more than Brown or JONES, need not be 
discussed. Even Lord Batrersea, though his title 
seemed to be selected in mockery of that assembly, has, 
since he became a member of it, thought it decent to 
speak of it in terms of formal respect. Lord Riron 
declared that, if the House of Lords should throw 
out the Home Rule Bill of 1893, its unconstitu- 
tional claim to force a dissolution would not be 
tolerated. Lord Rrpon’s constitutional ideas are a 
little mixed. In throwing out a Bill, the House of 
Lords takes no account of a dissolution. That is a 
matter for the Crown, acting, according to the prece- 
dents of the present reign, under the advice of the 
First Minister. The Lords’ rejection of a Bill enforces 
the reconsideration of the measure, and of the policy 
of introducing it in the next Session. To meet this 
chance, it is the intention of Providence, Lord Ripon 
intimates, to keep Mr. GLapDsTONE in political and 
ministerial existence until the end of 1894, when at 
the very latest a Home Rule Bill will be passed. One 
sentence in Lord Ripon’s speech deserves the attention 
of Mr. LaBoucHERE, Sir Epwakp REeEp, and Mr. RoBErt 
Watiace. Lord Ripon intimated that the prompt 
passage of a Home Rule Bill is desirable, in order that 
Irish members may be free to assist the Liberal party 
in carrying out its English and Scotch legislation. In 
other words, they are to have exclusive authority in 
their own Parliament, and the casting vote in ours. 
British measures are to be carried against a majority 
of the representatives of Great Britain in obedience to 
the sacred principle of Home Rule and self-government. 
Lord Riron was not very explicit. To use his own 
elegant phrase, he spoke with his mouth half shut. 
He must have his eyes only half open if he thinks so 
gross a trick capable of success. 


THE NEW TYPE-WRITER. 


“ QYPIRITUALISM” has been rather down in the 

world of late. Table-turning, “ levitation,” 
“ spirit-writing,” and the other well-known features of 
the pitifully small group of clumsy tricks which, for 
some inscrutable reason, seem to be all that Spiritualists 
can learn sufficiently to practise them to their own 
satisfaction, have seemed to be regarded as vulgar, and 
less worthy of attention than hypnotism, mesmerism, 
magnetism, and other aliases of the same development 
of fraudulent stupidity, some of which Dr. ERNest 
Harr has lately, with commendable command of coun- 
tenance, described reasonably enough in the columns 
of the Times for any that have ears to hear, and do 
not already know the whole story by heart, Therefore, 


we ~_ emer the simple and old-fashioned “ spirits” 
upon most recent acquisition to their dwindling 
circle of admirers, This is no other than Mr. WILLIAM 


Tuomas Stead, who, after various other notorious 
“ fyttes,” now comes before the world as a kind of 
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type-writer for uneasy spirits—a humble imitator of 
that worthy but rather broken-down old friend of our 
childhood, ‘‘ PLANCBETTE.” 


Mr. Steap has, it would seem, ted an “ inter- 
“ view ” to the “ representative ” of a newspaper called 
the Morning, and the result has been borrowed by the 
journal lately re-christened the Weekly Sun. The 
consequent article is full of interest on the one hand 
for those who have forgotten, or never knew, the ways 
of “spirits,” and on the other for those who have 
watched with curious speculation the progressive de- 
velopment of Mr. Sreap’s credulity. 

It appears that certain “ lengthened communica- 
“tions” (the author of this phrase probably meant long 
communications, but it would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect him to say so) appeared or “ were referred to” in 
the Review of Reviews, of which Mr. SreaD was, and 
may still be for aught we know, the editor. They were 
the communications of spirits. The spirits wrote them 
with Mr. Steap’s hand, but “‘I am willing,” says that 
ingenuous man, “to assure you, in the most solemn 
‘“‘ and serious manner, that I had no idea in the world 
“ what my hand was going to write when it began to 
“write them.” Of course this did not begin all at 
once. A friend was doing “automatic writing,” or 
rather a “‘ deceased lady” was writing with the friend’s 
hand, and wrote that she wanted to use Mr. StTeap’s 
hand. He modestly denied that he could “do any- 
“ thing whatever in that line,” but upon further per- 
suasion said “by all means try.” The spook tried 
for five minutes and nothing happened, whereupon 
Mr. STEaD sceptically observed that “it was ‘no go.’” 
At the reiterated entreaty of the spook Mr. Srgeap 
devoted five more minutes to letting the spook try, and 
then protested that “he would not go fooling round 
“ any longer.” This was all very well; but Mr. Sreap 
was as surely lost as a woman who hesitates, and a 
month later he was prevailed upon to give the spook 
another chance, when “to my immense surprise my 
“hand slowly and with great difficulty wrote out an 
“almost illegible message.” After that any number 
of spooks wrote freely with Mr. Steap’s hand. “ But 
“‘ where did these things transpire, Mr. Steap ?” asked 
the “ interviewer,” and he, knowing the language, an- 
swered that they transpire “at any time, or [sic] any 
“* place, whenever and wherever I give my hand liberty 
“ towrite.” The “ invisible intelligence ” which moves 
his hand is usually that of some “ deceased person ”— 
in fact, a spook—but Mr. S1eaD is so sceptical that he 
never believes what it writes, “unless it gives proof 
“that it is what it professes to be.” And it has to 
profess to be something reasonable. For “if my hand 
‘* were to write or state that the Apostle PauL, or Suak- 
“ SPEARE, or SOCRATES was writing, I should believe 
“ that it was absolute nonsense, and should not let it 
“go on.” We are at a loss whether to admire more 
the resolute good sense of Mr. Steap or the forbearance 
of the spooks who write with his hand. 

Mr. Sreap’s principal human patron in this deve- 
lopment of his romantic career has been one Mrs, 
Davies, a resident of Upper Norwood. Her three 
children are Mase. Dora, Louis GEORGE, and ALONA 
Sypita, All three were ‘“ named by the spirits,” and 
that “months and months before their births ”! 
MABEL and Louis are lucky to have got off with such 
inoffensive names ; but we are sorry for ALONA SyBiLa, 
They might at least have given her another /, Mrs, 
Davies's “ pet spirit” is ‘‘ Dewpropr, an Indian of the 
“ Sioux tribe.” We know that spirit, She comes from 
many “Spiritualist” books and papers, and is, indeed, 


an intimate friend of Mrs, Leang, who has already |, 
made her famous, She, or some other spirit, ,has 
“ strongly impressed” Mrs, Davies “ with the fact that 
“* Mr, STeaD has been selected by the spirits as their 
‘“‘ champion from the peculiar and unique position he. 


“‘ occupies in the journalistic world.” Poor Dewpror 
& Co.! They are so easily misled, and so feeble in 
their proceedings, that it seems almost cruel to unde- 
ceive them. But Mr. Sreap’s “ position,” though to 
some extent peculiar, cannot properly be described as 
unique.” 


“THE VERY THING.” 


HE point, we admit, is not free from doubt; but 
there was, in our opinion, more to be said for send- 
ing Sir CuaRLes Evan-SmitH back to Morocco than 
for replacing him by any other British representative 
whatsoever. It is true that he failed in his mission ; 
and when that happens—even though as in this instance 
by no fault of his own—to an agent of the British 
Government abroad, it is usually advisable to entrust 
the renewal of diplomatic effort to some one else. But, 
though usually, it is not invariably advisable, and it 
may be contended with a good deal of force that, when 
the original miscarriage of negotiation has been due to 
the peculiar causes which defeated them in the hands 
of Sir CuaRLes Evan-SitH, a change of agents is 
likely to be attended with some danger. The object 
here being to convince the Sultan of Morocco and his 
advisers that we do not mean to be trifled with, we 
may lose more in impaired authority by such a step 
than we are likely to gain in diminished friction. 
Still, we admit, as we have already said, that the ques- 
tion is a debateable one; and that Lord RoseBery’s 
decision of it in an opposite sense may be justified 
by results. Nor do we deny that if, in the opinion of 
the ForeiGN SECRETARY, it has become advisable to 
provide a successor to our late Minister at Morocco, his 
selection of that successor has been judicious. Sir West 
RipGeway has proved himself a skilful negotiator in 
Afghanistan, and a resolute and energetic administrator 
in Ireland. There is no reason, therefore, to apprehend 
that the “Special Envoy ” who, “ in consequence of the 
“not altogether satisfactory relations now existing 
“ between HER Majesty's Government and that of 
“* Morocco,” is to be sent on “ a temporary mission ” to 
Tangier, will display any lack of the qualities either of 
firmness or discretion that his task demands. 

If there wereany reason todoubt Sir West RipGEway’s 
entire fitness for his post, it would arise from the semi- 
official comments on his appointment; which are, in 
substance, that he has not been selected for his present 
mission because he is the fittest diplomatist to go to 
Tangier, but because he is the unfittest official to re- 
main in Ireland. The Ministerial organ in the London 
press has been good enough to inform us, with that 
delightfully unconscious candour whereby the Glad- 
stonian job so often loses half its evil in losing all 
its draperies, that this is, in fact, the explanation of 
the appointment. “ Sir West RipGeway’s position in 
“ Treland was,” we are told, “satisfactory neither to 
“the Government nor to himself, while at the same 
“time it was impossible to remove a man of his 
“character and ability to a lower post than that 
“which he already occupied. The vacancy in 
“Morocco was the very thing.” Lord Rosgsery 
“came to Mr. Mor.ey’s assistance, and at the 
“same time provided Her Majesty's Government ” 
(since the gods help those who help themselves—and 
their colleagues) “‘ with an admirable representative in 
‘an important Legation.” From which, and from 
other remarks of the same newspaper, we are able to 
construct the Gladstonian theory of the duty of a 
Gladstonian Cuter SECRETARY to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
TRELAND towards a capable and successful administrator 
who “owes his position” to the Caer SecRETARY’s 

ecessor, and was chosen by him to “ carry out 
“the system” of “coercion.” It is to be assumed 
that such an official will lean towards coercion, and 
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even though the ViczRoy may be trusted to “ con- 
“trol his leanings,” it is “ better that he should 
“ have as his principal subordinate a coadjutor than 
“an antagonist.” Hence an opportunity must be 
sought for removing him; and if that opportunity 
should present itself in the form of a mission in- 
volving duties of a totally different character from 
those of the official’s present employment—why, that 
mission is “the very thing.” That is to say, it is the 
very thing for the convenience of the CHIEF SECRETARY 
to the Lord-Lieutenant of IRELAND, and therefore it 
will have to be the very thing for the country in whose 
service, in a totally different capacity, he is to be em- 
ployed. It is really fortunate for Sir West Ripcfway 
that his countrymen can trust him on his own merits, 
and that his diplomatic record inspires them with full 
confidence in his eligibility for his present post. 
Otherwise he would, indeed, have reason to pray for 
salvation out of the hands of his friends, whether they 


. take the shape of Ministers who “come to the assist- 


“ance” of their colleagues, in the manner attributed 
to Lord RosEBery, or clumsy commentators who 
applaud the transaction in the newspapers. 


COUNT CAPRIVI’S SPEECH. 


E importance of the statement made by Count 
Caprivi to the Committee of the Reichstag to 
which the Army Bill has been referred does not lie in 
the novelty of its matter. There is very little in the 
picture he has drawn which has not been almost a 


. commonplace in the papers for years. If his speech is 


to be considered a novelty at all, it must be because 
the Imperial CHANCELLOR has spoken with a direct- 
ness which may be fairly described as “ brutal ”— 
in the French sense of the word, at least. As the 
circumstances ‘made it impossible wholly to conceal 
the drift of his speech, it must be presumed that 
the German Government is prepared to express it- 
self with the utmost frankness to foreigners as well 
as to its own subjects. To judge by the summary of 
the speech sent to the papers, there has been no want 
of frankness of form. It is very easy to overrate the 
novelty and probable effects of this. The old diplomatic 
forms which it is still the custom to use in speaking of 
international relations have, like other terms of art, a 
precise meaning to those who have been trained to 
employ them. Moreover, the strong have at all times 
dropped them when they were found to be incon- 
venient. Russia and France were ‘doubtless quite 
well aware of the fears and intentions of the German 
Government already. Count Caprivi has shown his 
frankness, not for their benefit, but for the purpose of 
driving home among his own countrymen a sense 
of the pressing need for an increase of the German 
army. 

The substance of the speech is so familiar that it is 
barely worth reviewing. There is probably nobody 
worth his salt as a leading-article writer who, with 
some recollection of the recent history of Europe, 
and a map of the Continent before his mind’s eye, 
could not have given the gist of the Imperial Cuan- 
CELLOR’s statement with ease. We all know how France 
and Russia stand to one another and to the central 
Powers of Europe. Their relations are fixed quantities 
which can becalculated with confidence. Prince BISMARCK 
has told us all about it in many speeches, and he never 
failed to be copious on the subject when an Army Bill was 
in progress. There is, however, one point of difference 
between the statements of Count Caprivi and those of 
his great predecessor which may have some serious 
importance. This is the prominence given by the 
present CHANCELLOR to fear of Russia as a reason why 
Germany should increase her armaments, and the 


eandour with which he acknowledges that the necessity 
of defending Austria will always compel Germany 
to resist the traditional Eastern policy of Russia. 
Prince BisMARCK probably shared the fears avowed 
by his successor, and certainly began the foreign 
policy now pursued. But, as his friends in the press 
will no doubt at once begin to remind the world, the 
Prince was always careful to avoid the use of lan 
which could be interpreted as meaning that he recog- 
nized that there was an end of the old alliance between 
the Houses of HOHENZOLLERN and HoLsTemn-Gorttorp. 
He was scrupulous to explain, on every available occa- 
sion, that Germany had nothing to do with the Eastern 
question ; and did not shrink from letting the world 
draw the deduction that, if only he could come to a 
thorough understanding with Russia, he would leave 
Austria to her fate. From Count Caprivi'’s outspoken 
selection of Russia as the real enemy, it would appear 
that the German Government has renounced all hope 
of renewing the old alliance. , 

This was doubtless perfectly known at St. Petersburg, 
and has been stated in Berlin for the benefit of the 
opposition to the Army Bill in the Reichstag. As 
much probably may be said of the rather mysterious 
reference to the possible action of Denmark, and the 
hint that the Triple Alliance may not be renewed. 
The mention of the present piteous state of things in 
France was not altogether judicious. If Count Caprivi 
and German statesmen really wish to see the Republic 
keep its seat, the worst thing they can do is to patro- 
nize it as the form of government which is least likely 
to lead to an effort to recover the lost provinces. A 
decent show of fear of the extraordinarily sagacious 
persons who sent Admiral Gervais to the Baltic 
would have been much more to the purpose. To 
this Count Caprivi is probably indifferent, seeing 
that his object is to persuade the Reichstag to pass his 
Bill by pointing to all possible dangers coming from 
every point of the compass at once. Such a statement 
made by Prince Bismarck and confirmed by Count 
MOLTKE would probably have effected its purpose at 
once. But Count Caprivi is not the Prince, and 
MOLTKE is dead. Nor are these the only changes. The 
Reichstag is not what it was. A large proportion of 
the members have no scruple in asserting that all these 
alleged foreign dangers are deliberately exaggerated 
for the purpose of forcing through the Bill. It is very 
likely that they will refuse to be moved by what they 
will have some excuse for calling a mere repetition of 
an old story. These members are in alliance with 
others who, for all kinds of reasons, are resolved to re- 
sist the Government’s Army Bill. We doubt whether 
they will be much influenced by hearing from Count 
Caprivi what they have heard from half the leaders 
written for ten years past on the foreign relations 
of European States. 


GOLF IN 1892. 


(Go: happily for its votaries, is a species of game for 
which no close time exists, except in so far as County 
Councils and Conservators of Commons in the neighbour- 
hood of London have seen fit to impose certain limitations 
in the interests of the remaining and less important section 
of the public. But these restrictions do not extend very 
far afield; hence your genuine enthusiast will play six days 
a week all the year round, and seven if he thinks he can 
do so decently and unobserved ; for, like Ephraim, “he is. 
joined to his idols, let him alone.” It is the adaptableness 
of the game to every season which is of the essence of its 
charm—a point wherein it may challenge comparison with 
most other branches of sport ; for, while the hunting man 
is bored to death in the blazing days of summer (if in our 
climate the description be not a misnomer), when, again, 
the cricketer’s season is over, when salmo salar is safe from 
his human enemies—during all these periods the golfer 
can, and does, play right vigorously. In season and out of 
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season is for him an expressionless phrase, daylight and 
darkness to him are both alike; for, indeed, there be who 
play at “ the very witching hour of night, when church 

wn,” and arrive in their beds somewhere about two o'clock 
in the morping. But, although the common half-crown is 
thus pursued with remorseless energy all day long and all 
the year round, the more important contests—the medals 
of the principal clubs, the Amateur and Open Cham- 
pionships—take place, for the most part, in spring and 
autumn ; and it may be well to take a retrospective view 
of the chief features of interest in the year. The 
first reflection which suggests itself is, What have our friends 
the Scots to say for themselves? For “ facts are stubborn 
chiels, and winna ding”; and there is no doubt of one 
fact—that in their own iar pastime, to which they are 
to the manner born, the principal rewards of merit in 1892 
have gone to the rapacious maw of the all-conquering 
“Englisher.” This must be looked to; Scottish golfers are 
not few, and certainly they are very fit—never more so, if 
we include their professionals—yet, for all that, they have 
been worsted all along the line by two English amateurs— 
let us add, to the exceeding credit of the latter. Let the 
men of the North, therefore, arise and bestir themselves, 


and 
urge with euphrasy and rue 
The 


lest more disasters follow. 

Dealing with a few of the more interesting events on the 
principal greens, we find Mr. Laidlay the first to add to his 
innumerable victories by winning the New Club medal at 
North Berwick, about the end of March, with, for him, the 
not very first-rate score of 84; but at that time he was out 
of practice. In August, however, he more nearly ap- 
proached his usual game, duplicating his victory of the 
spring with 77. General regret was felt that he was unable 
to be present at the Open Championship. 

In competitions by strokes Mr. John Ball, jun., has 
been to the full as successful as ever, some of his feats over 
his own green at Hoylake being really marvellous. It 
seems to matter to him not one straw what sort of weather 
he has to playin. When others are beaten by gales of wind, 
“in thunder, lightning, and in rain,” he is just as likely as 
not to produce a card with 77 or 78 marked upon it. Here 
are a few of his scores :—In April, 79 for a monthly handi- 
cap; at the Spring Meeting, 86 for the Club Gold Medal, 
and again for the Duke of Connaught’s Star, both of which 
he won; on October 5th and 7th, 82, winning each day ; 
on October 8th his play was still more extraordinary. In 
one of the “Colonel Bogey ” competitions now fashionable, 
wherein a more or less ideal score is set, representing first- 
class play against which the field pit themselves hole by hole, 
Mr. Ball had to give his ghostly adversary the odds of a third, 
or six strokes, Although 86 was the number fixed upon, he 
conceded these odds, and was victorious by one hole, his 
own score being 79. On St. Andrew’s Day he won the Cup 
and memento with 78. For these seven rounds, then, his 
average is between 81 and 82, and when we consider not 
aie tnt the course has been made considerably more diffi- 
cult, but that some of the rounds were played in wretched 
weather, the record is an extraordinary one. But if 
Hoylake suits him well, so also does Sandwich. There, in 
May, he won the Amateur Championship (his third 
victory), after a succession of matches, in most of which it 
seemed almost certain that he must suffer defeat; how 

t the continued strain of such a series as he played, per- 
ps none but a practised golfer may realize. irst of all, 
he was four down at the turn to Mr. Alexander Stuart, but 
won by a hole at the last; anon Mr. Mure Fergusson, Mr. 
Leslie Balfour, and Mr. Horace Hutchinson bade fair to 
lower his colours, while, as if these were not enough, his 
compatriot, Mr. H. H. Hilton, the present Open Champion, 
had to be defeated in the final. Of the latter it may be said 
that, during that competition, he perhaps showed consistently 
the best golf, and that Mr. Ball’s success, more especially when 
they had to meet, was due in some measure to old associa- 
tions and to his great prestige; for the moral factor is by 
no means a negligeable quantity when estimating the proba- 
bilities of the royal game. But the result remains, the 
final was fought between two Englishmen in a field which 
= ost every amateur of note that can be 
named. 

During the early part of the year Mr. Frank A. Fairlie 

was playing magnificently, and won an astonishing number 


of prizes on the chief greens, defeating the —— fields. 
Thus at Wimbledon, in the spring, he won the Club medal 
with 79, the Kennard medal with 81, and scratch aggregate 
by thirteen strokes; and, although penalized to the extent 
of three each round, carried off the handicap aggregate as 
well. Proceeding to Hoylake, he tied for the medal on 
the first day with Mr. John Ball, jun., and Mr. Hilton, 
and, — subsequently beaten, he more than made amends 
at St. Andrews, a little later, by winning the Silver Cross with 
86. His fortune followed him to Sandwich, where he van- 

juished the whole of the players who afterwards entered for 
the Amateur Championship, and won the St. George’s Chal- 
lenge Vase with 167, he being the first to wrest its posses- 
sion from Mr. John Ball, jun., who had held it continuously. 
Further, his score was the lowest ever made for it, and his 
second round, 79, a record in competitions. He plays, it 
may be said, with irons and cleeks patented by himself, 

ueer-looking weapons as they are; but, as may be seen, 
they have undoubtedly improved his game to a great extent. 
Turning now to the autumn, we find an Irish Championship 
inaugurated, and won by a Scotsman, Mr. Alexander Stuart 
above-mentioned. This fixture will prove popular in the 
future, for Portrush is a good green, and Irish hospitality is 
proverbial. 

The past year has seen an important change in matters 
pertaining to the Open Championship. In strict rotation, 
that of 1892 ought to have been played at Musselburgh ; 
but, having severed their connexion with that green, the 
Honourable Company of Edinburgh Golfers announced that 
the meeting would be held on their newly-acquired green at 
Muirfield, which is near nowhere in particular, but perha 
least far from North Berwick. On these things being made 
known, the Musselburians murmured amain and waxedangry, 
going so far as to arrange a tournament, which avowedly 
should clash with that for the Championship. But, al- 
though it looked serious at one time, the business was 
amicably adjusted, the tournaments were played on different 
days, and in the end the professionals found themselves the 
gainers, in that they had some 2ool. or so to play for, in- 
stead of perhaps half that sum. The Musselburgh tourna- 
ment, which preceded the other, was productive of extra- 
ordinarily fine play. So good was it that the “oldest 
inhabitant "—successfully hunted up and interviewed on the 
occasion—was entirely at a loss to account for it. Willie 
Park, jun., won with 305 for 72 holes; his second day’s play 
totalling 147, no less than eight strokes below the previous 
record (his own and Andrew Kirkaldy’s). How high the 
standard was may be gauged from the fact that six profes- 
sionals beat the record (one, Jack Kirkaldy, doing 148), and 
four other players, two being local amateurs, equalled it. 
Park continued his career by scoring another brilliant vic- 
tory at Bridge of Weir, four days afterwards; this time 
it was “ Eclipse first and the rest nowhere,” agg rd 
he became a hot favourite for the Championship. e his- 
tory of that event is probably indelibly graven upon the 
minds of those who have the smallest acquaintance with 
the game. How the two English amateurs, Mr. H. H. 
Hilton and Mr. John Ball, jun, as in the Amateur 
Championship, remained unbeaten, how their positions 
this time were reversed, and how the winner established 
a record of 72 for 18 holes, which probably will long 
remain—all this is fresh in the memory—and the coin- 
cidence may be noted that the champion had exactly the 
same score as Park in his Musselburgh victory. Mr. John 
Ball, jun. (with whom were bracketed Alexander Herd and 
the 1891 Champion, Hugh Kirkaldy), was second, three 
strokes worse than the winner. It was undeniably hard 
upon Mr. Horace Hutchinson that now for the first time 
the play extended over two days; had the old conditions 
prevailed, we had welcomed him absolute winner with a 
score of 152; but, unfortunately for him, his second day's 
play was not on a par with the first. 

Shortly after the Muirfield gathering came the autumn 
meeting at St. Andrews, where a unique thing happened, 
the first and second medals being won by two brothers, 
Blackwell to wit. The elder of these, by common consent, 
is the very longest driver, perhaps, ever seen; to this un- 
doubtedly he owed his victory, for many are more deft 
than he when within short range of the hole. Could a 

layer be evolved who, on eclectic — combined Mr. 
Blackwell's power of driving with the more excellent points, 
say, of Mr. A. F. Macfie, the record of the green would 
hardly stand a month. As it is, the winner’s 82 is the best 
ever done for a medal ; his brother had to fight another day 
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for his share of the spoil, as he tied with Mr. E. D. 
Prothero at 85. Mr. Edward Blackwell, unfortunately for 
Scotland, has now returned to the New World, whence, for 
a brief summer spell, he came, saw, and, as we note, 
conquered. He paid a visit to Prestwick, and every round 
he there played (with one exception, when going against a 
strong wind) he drove over the wall at the twelfth hole in 
two, holing out on one cccasion in three. The distance is 
about 400 yards from the tee, and each shot must carry 


‘about half that length, for balls will not run, as the turf is 


soft and rather spongy. Another player there is, if he 
were always available, Mr. Frederick G. Tait, almost as 
powerful a driver as Mr. Blackwell, and better at the rest 
of the game. A wonderful performance on his part was to 
defeat that celebrity by nine in a thirty-six hole match, 
albeit the latter, on the medal round at St. Andrews, went 
round in 83 and 84. Mr. Tait’s turn assuredly will come, 
if his military duties permit his entering reasonably fre- 
quent appearances; for in practice his rounds, sometimes 
below 80, are almost invariably between that figure and 85 ; 
but hitherto in big events he has been unlucky. 

About the end of October the professionals in a measure 
avenged their defeat at Muirfield. St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea 
was the venue ; the leading talent arrayed itself against the 
amateurs, who were represented by Messrs. Hilton, John 
Ball, jun., F. A. Fairlie,and others. The last-named gentle- 
man beat all his brother amateurs, but had to rest content 
with a place no nearer the head of the list than ninth. 
Archie Simpson and D. Rolland (the latter all too seldom 
seen in public) divided the honours with 168. The day was 
abominable, and some retired in disgust. In the same 
month, at Wimbledon, Mr. H. 8. Colt swept the board to 
such an unprecedented extent that the enterprising burglar 
might do worse than mark him for his prey. Seven prizes 
in all fell to his share, a score of 82 (on a bad day) being 
the best performance. Mr. A. D. Blyth has a fine winning 
average for the season at Sandwich, and Mr. Leslie Balfour 
has added to his long record by winning the Jubilee Vase 
at St. Andrews—of course from scratch, or rather from 
behind it. 

Outside of golf proper we read of a point-to-point match 
across country, reminding us of M. Charles Deulin’s Le 
grand choleur ; indeed, the language of hunting rather than 
that of golf might be applicable to this event. One might, 
for instance, describe it thus :—Broke on the top side of 
Stubbs’s Links, headed away to Quar Wood, over the plough 
land to Bourton-on-the-Water, bothered us a little there, 
but hit it off, crossed the trout-stream at Stow-in-the-Wold, 
and finally ran to ground in Mr. Rose’s field at Bourton 
Bridge ; five-mile point ; time, two hours and a quarter. 

An interesting statement bas recently been made by a 
learned lecturer in Dundee, who is reported as having said, 
in the course of an address upon the people of New Guinea, 
that nothing is more striking than their affection for their 
children, “who indulged in games well known and prac- 
tised in this country, such as hide-and-seek, golf, and 
shinty.” One is familiar with museums containing assegais, 
knobkerries, “ groanmakers” (to quote Mr. Haggard), and 
similar unpleasant objects of vice; but hitherto the Golf 
Club (Cambuca aris) has not been of the number. One 
would like a little more information on the subject. What 
are the clubs like and the links? On the occasion of a 
badly cupped ball, or of a stimy, what are the “swear 
words” most in vogue in the Papuan tongue; and is the 
game played on Sundays? Or—Sir Thomas Browne was 
content “to carry a wary eye” in reading “ Paulus 
Venetus ” his travels—is there any lurking possibility of a 
mistake anywhere? is this, in fine, merely to be regarded 
as the latest addition to the sufficiently voluminous 
catalogue of “ travellers’ tales” 


THE TUMULTUOUS PETTICOAT. 


HETHER the “cage” itself be upon us or not, there 

is no doubt that woman is bent upon the not alto- 

gether unwelcome change to full and billowing petticoats. 
The leading idea of recent dress, which has been that of a 
continuous garment from throat to foot, variously inter- 
rupted, shaped, and cinctured, is to give way to the other 
leading idea—that of two garments, a bodice that follows 
the figure, and a skirt, springing from the waist, that does 
not follow the figure, but surges and flows arbitrarily around 


it. These two different ideas have alternated rhythmically 
throughout the history of raiment, and it was time that the 
second-named should have an innings. Let us look, there- 
fore, at its most attractive side. Ben Jonson wrote about the 
full petticoat the charming lines from which the title of this 
meditation is taken. Sir Joshua Reynolds must have liked 
it, so “winning” was the “wave” under his pencil, so 
joyous the rush of folds in his inimitably charming garden 
portraits. Gainsborough must have found in its stately 
concealments an added point, as it were, to the ladyhood he 
understood so finely. Goldsmith must have delighted in it 
when his Marlow called up before his appalled vision the 
formidable image of “a modest woman in all her finery ” ; 
that modest woman sailed through the century like a ship. 
Congreve must have loved it when he set his charming 
Millamant strutting, freshly powdered, up and down the 
stage, repeating Suckling to her capricious self. And not only 
to the eye has the full petticoat these undeniable, if arbi- 
trary, beauties; it signals to the ear. It is the source of 
the frou-frow that struck one modern playwright, at least, 
as something feminine and precious. The woman clad in a 
short close skirt goes as silently asa man. The woman in 
a wide petticoat is heard whispering down the corridors, 
and murmuring through the doorways, and flowing on the 
stairs, and crushing softly amid a group of evening dresses 
in full foliage, like never-silent forest trees in June. And, 
even as Ben Jonson noted with his eyes the tumultuous 
petticoat, a contemporary poet notes it with his ears, to 
quite as charming effect, when Mr. Coventry Patmore re- 
bukes his unreasonable “ Mignonne” for her jealous fear— 


With not the rustle of a rival near. 


No, the thing is decidedly not detestable. It is not natural, 
it is not classic; but it is attractively last-century, and 
Elizabethan, and wilful, and engagingly artificial. 

And yet our gaiety at the prospect takes a sudden check 
at the unwelcome thought that the ill-dressed will look in 
the new fashion very much worse than they have looked 
for many a year. The rulers of fashion take no note of 
the shabby, of the hurried, of the tasteless, or of the care- 
less. And yet these are in the majority, disagreeable as 
the truth may sound. The average woman is ever near. 
And, though the average woman may not be painfully 
poor, or desperately pressed for time, or ly careless, or 
crassly incapable, she undoubtedly has all these disabili- 
ties to an appreciable extent. She is dowdy, she “can't 
stop to bother,” she concludes “it will not be noticed,” 
she will “ make it do.” And it is quite inevitable that she 
should act thus a hundred times a year. Now the close 
walking-skirt has kept her tidy at least, and it is lament- 
able that her days of tidiness may probably be over. 
The haughty modiste doubtless considers her far below 
any possible notice. But the average woman is terribly 
conspicuous through her very numbers; we are all obliged 
to see her, and we would, for our own sakes, rather see 
her look nice. It is absurd to profess fastidiousness as to 
the scenery, the architecture, the art, the furniture, on 
which our eyes are to rest, and yet to ignore the effect of 
the human crowd upon which they must rest equally. Any- 
thing that would raise the standard of “ niceness” of the 
looks of the crowd would be a sensible improvement to the 
world ; whereas it is to be feared that the crinoline which 
may come, and even the full skirt which will come, will 
considerably lower it. Ample petticoats tend to certain 
forms of slovenliness ; they are more difficult to keep spot- 
lessly clean ; they evade the umbrella and touch the mud ; 
they conceal the feet so much that the present general 
attention to prettiness and smartness in the shape of boots 
and shoes began only with the scanty skirts. Unless they 
are supported with a certain amount of science in the under- 
wear they are hopelessly ungraceful—and the average woman 
cannot command science. They foster ungracefulness ; in 
household work-a-day use, in business-like walking in the 
streets, and in any conditions in which they are ill- 
they look more grotesque than narrow petticoats could ever 
look. And no one likes to think that the most uninterest- 
ing of average women is made grotesque. For the happy 
few the Tumultuous Petticoat will be a toy of fresh in- 
terest ; but it will not make for the trimness of the town. 
On the whole, if we cry “Salve” with a good grace, we 
shall cry “ Vale” with a better. 
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A NOVEL RACE MEETING, 


E were not wide of the mark when, a few weeks ago, 

we prophesied an epidemic in long-distance rides, 
although we confess we scarcely foresaw all the varieties 
which the latest mania might assume. It has, however, 
entered into the active brain of William, Baron Kotz to 
formulate a scheme for a competition termed, after the 
manner of long-winded German phraseology, “a distance- 
hunting-school-ride.”. We are, therefore, promised the 
attraction of a competition containing elements which 
will appeal to the lovers of novelty, racing-men, and riding- 
masters all in one. Moreover, we are assured that the 
conditions are so carefully thought out that all the un- 
pleasing and unfortunate incidents which called forth so 
much criticism on the great ride last autumn will be 
eliminated. The new race is advertised, as becomes so 
many-sided a trial of skill, to take place, not at, nor even to 
—but “to, near, and at”—Griitz. And, if it embraces 
many elements of horsemanship, it provides for itself a wide 
field for competitors. For it is open to any officer on the 
active list of either the German, Austro-Hungarian, or 
Italian armies, who, it is stipulated, is to ride his own 
chargers on the occasion. 

There is a fine liberal scope, too, about the conditions. 
Every competitor is to start at 8 o'clock a.m. on the 1st of 
October, 1893, from any point he may select, provided only 
that it be 600 kilométres (or nearly 361 miles) from Gritz, 
in the presence of accredited witnesses, and must arrive, 
either leading or riding his horse, at that town not later 
than 8 p.m. on the 5th. So much for the “distance” part 
of the race. The steeplechase, or “ hunting ride,” as it is 
called, follows next. On the 6th all the competitors who 
have accomplished the first part of the task successfully are 
to assemble for this event, and are to ride over a course 
“about three English miles in length,” which, we are told, 
“ will lie in a fair natural hunting country,” after “a master 
and two whips in red frock-coats.” The English miles and 
the master and his whips in pink must surely be immensely 
flattering to our national prejudices; but why, in a pro- 
gramme which embraces so much in its ample paragraphs, 
are the hounds left out? Could not the Quorn or Pytchley 
pack possibly have been arranged for, and has not a golden 
opportunity of following them been lost to our neighbours for 
ever? Immediately after the “hunting run,” in which the 
men in pink are for the nonce to change places with the 
fox, there is to be a flat race. The distance is to be “one 
English mile,” and the “master,” if he has not been ridden 
over, is, we note, to start the competitors by firing a pistol. 

The “master” and his whips are on this occasion to 
fall into their proper places again, and are now to gallop 
down the course after the racers as soon as they are 
started. The judge, however, will have a difficult office 
to fill; for he is to place the first ten past the post, and all 
of these are to gain prizes, which will vary in value ac- 
cording to the amount received in subscriptions. All of 
the remainder, moreover, who pass the goal in front of the 
pursuing “master” are entitled to “consolation” prizes 
of equal value, in order to compensate them for the expenses 
they will have incurred in preparingand entering their horses. 
The result of this flat race is to decide the winner as far as 
the first two-thirds of the great race is concerned, and these 
branches of the competition are now therefore finished. The 
riding-school examination is a matter distinct and separate 
from these preliminary trials. The conditions which are to 
govern it are, to tell the truth, not very clear or easily 
understood. We give them as they appear in the news- 
papers. On October 7 there will be an adjudication of 
prizes for the best broken chargers. All competitors may 
enter who, on the previous day, have passed the post in the 
flat race ahead of “the master in his red frock-coat.” Each 
army is to choose a committee of judges for itself, who are 
to award a prize to the winner of the competition in each 
army. The prize in each army will be of precisely similar 
value. In the event of its being impossible to decide be- 
tween several competitors, each committee may subdivide 
this prize if it desire to do so. We presume the exer- 
cises will vary according to the system of equitation 
adoptea in each service, and that the tests will be ar- 
ranged according to the wishes of the judges, being 
however kept as nearly similar as possible. This riding 
in the school is to take place amongst a number of 
riders working together, and not going through their 
evolutions individually. Especial attention will be paid to 


the degree of obedience displayed by the chargers, to their 
being thoroughly in hand, and to their not breaking from 
the pace set. They are to be tested both at the trot and 
gallop, and the sword is to be carried according to the 
method laid down in the different army regulations. The 
examination of the candidates will occupy one hour, and 
during that time they will perform at the walk, at the 
riding-school canter, and at what we should term “ trotting 
out.” The pace will be altered at stated intervals by 
trumpet call. When “ trotting out,” officers will be allowed 
either to rise in the saddle or not as they please. At all 
three paces fences will have to be negotiated. Neither riding- 
whip nor “jagd-stock” will be carried, as the horses are 
expected to be thoroughly under the control of spurs alone. 
It is somewhat difficult for the English reader to completely 
grasp the meaning of conditions dealing with foreign techni- 
calities ; but we may feel pretty sure that an unusual degree 
of proficiency in this part of the competition will be dis- 
played; for foreign chargers are very highly broken, and 
behave in the school more after the manner of circus-horses 
than like what we are accustomed to see our officers be- 
striding. Then follow the conditions which are to govern 
the weights of the riders. 

Every competitor who weighs with his saddle 65 kilo- 
grammes (or a little more than 1o stone) will be given an 
allowance of 1 kilométre (or about 1,100 yards) per day for 
every kilogramme over that weight. He will, therefore, 
receive an allowance during the “ distance ride” of 5 kilo- 
métres (or 3 miles 188 yards) for each kilogramme in ex- 
cess. Thoroughbred Arab horses will, in addition to this, 
receive an allowance of 1o kilogrammes, or 1o kilométres 
per day, amounting therefore, on the whole, to a curtail- 
ment of the total distance amounting to 50 kilométres, or 
3t miles 122 yards. In the “hunting run,” or steeple- 
chase, oddly enough, there is to be no comparison of 
weights, and swords are not to be worn. Finally, the 
following sentence winds up the prospectus :—“* Whoever 
on the 8th rides his horse home again, and arrives with it 
in first-rate condition, will receive "—what think you, ye 
pothunters !—“ the warm appreciation of his comrades”! 
How money is to be raised to provide appropriate prizes is 
not stated, except that, as we have noted, subscriptions are 
hinted at. either is there any mention made as 
to what the sum for entering a horse is to be. The 
method of selecting judges is not gone into either, and 
Baron von Kotz is silent also with reference to other small 
details, which will no doubt be satisfactorily adjusted with- 
out difficulty. There is an unmistakably foreign ring about 
the whole suggestion, and some of the arrangements will 
even provoke our merriment. At the same time, a praise- 
worthy effort seems to have been made to render the next ride 
more sportsmanlike and more instructive than the cele- 
brated one last autumn. We are not likely to hear of 
horses succumbing by the way, and the “hunting run” 
looming in the distance, if there are any fences worthy of 
the name to be negotiated, will probably prevent men from 
overstraining their chargers in the first and most trying part 
of the contest. We like the idea of chargers being expected 
to go across country. With us there is too great a tendency 
to regard them with an excessive reverence and keep them 
in cotton-wool. No colonels of our cavalry will allow a 
“first charger” to be hunted, and few care to see one 
driven. The long-tailed prodigy is difficult to obtain and 
train, and English fences mean a greater liability to accident 
than do those abroad, even when, which is not often, they 
exist at all. The practice on the Continent, however, seems 
to show that more latitude may be allowed, and yet a greater 
degree of training in the school be obtained. In conclusion, 
we can heartily wish success to Baron von Kotz’s enterprise, 
and a pleasant gallop for the “ master” and his whips in 
their “red frock-coats” ! 


STRANGE CONDUCT OF A PUBLIC BODY. 


N the coldness and darkness of last week the picture 

galleries formed a welcome refuge. Well warmed and 
well lighted, one forgot for a moment the miseries of the 
outer world. By one of those freaks of mismanagement 
with which the authorities of the Royal Academy so greatly 
delight to surprise their admirers, the galleries at Burlington 
House remained unlighted till the end. Those who knew 
no better fancied that the value of the pictures and the 
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dangers of fire—dangers which no insurance could cover— 
were the causes of this wilful obscurity. But no such con- 
siderations really arose. The dark galleries were thoroughly, 
rather excessively, warmed. There would have been no 
danger in electric lighting; very little, if any, with gas. 
The risk cannot have entered into the calculation ; but we 
have here simply another example of the anxiety of the 
Royal Academy to satisfy their employers, the public, to 
which in these columns we have so often had occasion to 
advert. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


Ne Board of Trade is to be congratulated on the promp- 
titude with which it has brought to the notice of the 
Railway Companies the complaints aroused amongst traders 
by the new rates and classification introduced on New 
Year's Day, and the temperate manner in which it has 
advised a prudent reconsideration. The answer of Sir H. 
Oakley, the Hon. Secretary of the Railway Association, is 
excellent in temper and satisfactory in substance. The 
Board of Trade points out that a large number of complaints 
have reached the Department with regard to increases in 
the new rates adopted by the railway Companies. Coal 
and coke, iron and hardware, milk, grain, hay, and other 
agricultural produce are specially selected as instances 
in which this has occurred. To this Sir Henry Oakley very 
justly answers, that so great a change as had to be made 
y the introduction of the new rates and the new classi- 
fication could not be carried through without some dis- 
turbance of business. The old system had been gradually 
built up on the experience of half a century. A complete 
change introduced, as the Companies allege, without suffi- 
cient time for full inquiry into the requirements of each 
icular kind of industry, necessarily led to disarrange- 
ment. But the Companies are anxious to minimize the 
injury done as far as lies in their power, and they have 
already appointed a Committee of General Managers to 
meet the traders and discuss all grievances alleged to 
have arisen. That is unquestionably fair, and it is the 
most promising way of arriving at an equitable settlement. 
There is great truth in another point made by Sir Henry 
Oakley—that many millions of rates have had to be revised, 
that the time in which this had to be done was too short 
to allow of justice being always meted out, and sometimes 
the Companies were compelled to make provisional arrange- 
ments which they never intended to keep permanently ; 
and that in this way more particularly special rates have 
been abrogated, and so have led to loud complaints. The 
Companies hope, however, that by the end of February 
most of the real grievances will be redressed and a fair 
working arrangement will be arrived at. Clearly it is in 
the interest of the railway Companies themselves to content 
their customers. The Companies obtain a large part of 
their incomes from the trade of the country; if they injure 
that trade, they must suffer themselves, and if they arouse 
a feeling of hostility, they may bring down on their heads 
legislation that will prevent them from working in a satis- 
factory way. Nocompetent Board of Directors, then, can 
wish to give offence to their customers; it must be their 
object, on the contrary, to afford all the facilities they can, 
and to encourage traflic by charging as low rates as are 
likely to be remunerative. It is quite true, of course, as 
the trading community would at once reply, that Boards 
of Directors are not always the best judges of what is for 
their own good, that they are naturally conservative in 
feeling, and dread experiments that may land them in 
loss, and that therefore they very often exact higher rates 
than really would be the most profitable. We are not 
concerned to deny this, and it is far from our intention to 
maintain that railway rates in the past have been wise or 
even the most profitable. All we wish to point out is 
that railway Companies have the strongest interest to con- 
ciliate their customers, and to do what they can to promote 
the industry of the country. That being so, they must in 
the nature of things be inclined to listen respectfully to the 
remonstrances made, and where a real grievance is pointed 
out to redress it as far as possible. But there is an un- 


doubted temptation to press hardly upon the smaller 
traders. The great traders are generally well able to take 
care of themselves, and the Companies are so anxious to 
secure large quantities of traffic that they may be trusted 
to make all reasonable concessions. 


But the small trader 


who can only send minute quantities at a time is not 
in as favourable a position, and the Companies un- 
doubtedly have a strong temptation to raise rates against 
him. The complaints are loud that they have done so— 
in fact, that it is the market-gardeners, the small shop- 
keepers, the petty farmers who are the chief sufferers. 
It is to be hoped that the Companies will not yield to 
the temptation; for, as Sir Courtenay Boyle points out, 
that would raise a profound feeling of dissatisfaction 
throughout the country which could hardly fail to have a 
bad effect upon railway dividends. The country just now is 
suffering from trade and agricultural depression. Farmers, 
merchants, and manufacturers all alike need every assist- 
ance they can get from every direction, to enable them to 
tide over the difficulties they have to face. The railway 
Companies should bear this in mind, and should meet the 
public in a conciliatory spirit, and, indeed, Sir Henry 
Oakley's reply to the Board of Trade promises that they will 
do so. Besides, we would point out that reductions in rates 
in the long run will not injure the Companies. Just at 
first there will, of course, be a falling off in traffic; but low 
rates unquestionably stimulate trade, and the more rapidly 
trade grows the greater is the business done by the Com- 
panies, and the larger in the long run are their profits. 
Within the past quarter of a century, the extreme com- 
petition that has prevailed amongst American railroad 
Companies has led to reductions of rates far greater than 
have been experienced in Europe, and yet the American 
railroad Companies not only live, but those of them which 
serve growing districts are highly prosperous, and are likely 
to prosper even more in the future. It would not be rea- 
sonable to ask the Companies for too great concessions, but 
moderate lowering of rates will help them more than in- 
genious attempts to make up for reductions in certain direc- 
tions by elevations in others. 

For the moment the money market is perplexed by the 
decision arrived at this week by the Bank of France not to 
purchase foreign gold coin. The Bank has nearly ex- 
hausted its right of issue, and it is unwilling to go on 
issuing the small balance of notes it still can in the pur- 
chase of gold. If the decision is maintained, that may 
mean a stoppage of the withdrawals of the metal for Paris. 
On the other hand, there is fear of a run upon some of 
the great French joint-stock banks, and the banks accord- 
ingly for the past few weeks have been withdrawing con- 
siderable amounts of gold. Under the circumstances the 
market is unable to judge what may happen, and conse- 
quently is undecided. The value of money, however, has 
decidedly risen, the rate of discount in the open market 
being 13 per cent. There was little demand for the Stock 
Exchange Fortnightly Settlement, which began on Wed- 
nesday morning, and rates were very easy. 

The Indian money market is getting firmer. There are 
prospects of a very active export trade, there is a strong 
demand throughout the interior for money to move the 
crops, and there is every probability of a steady rise for 
some time in the rates of discount.. Therefore the Indian 
demand for silver in London is good, and the price has 
been fluctuating about 383d. per ounce. But the outlook 
in the United States is so uncertain that purchasers are not 
willing to enter into bargains for future delivery. All the 
buying, therefore, is of metal actually ready for delivery. 

On Tuesday there was some recovery in the market for 
international securities on the fall of the French Cabinet. 
In London there had been much speculative selling 
during the preceding week or ten days, and the operators 
bought back to secure their profits. But the improvement 
lasted only about a day. In London the Ministerial crisis 
from the first made a bad impression. Besides, there are 
rumours of a probable run upon some of the great French 
joint-stock banks, and it is certain that, whether the — 
rumours are well or ill founded, the banks have been 
taking a good deal of gold from London to strengthen 
themselves. Moreover, the decision of the Bank of France 
not to buy foreign gold is interpreted unfavourably. The 
state of Spain, too, is giving rise to keen anxiety. At a 
meeting of the representatives of the principal Spanish 
Chambers of Commerce this week, the policy of the 
Government and of the Bank of Spain was strongly con- 
demned, and it is clear that the state of the currency is 
fraught with the greatest danger. The Bank of Spain 
cannot get out more of its notes; it is difficult to see, 
therefore, how it can go on financing the Government, and 
as the Government cannot borrow abroad, it is not easy to 
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see how it can continue paying the interest on the debt. 
Some kind of compromise with the creditors seems therefore 
inevitable, while it is only too probable that the Bank of 
Spain will be drained of all its coin, and that specie pay- 
ments will therefore have to be suspended. Already the notes 
of the bank are at a discount of about 20 per cent. In 
Italy things do not look much better. It is asserted that 
the six note-issuing banks have lost a large part of their 
capital, or, at all events, that a large part of their capital is 
locked up in assets which for the time being are unrealiz- 
able. The banks, too, have issued notes in excess of their 
legal power, and altogether the condition of those banks 
is very disquieting. Lastly, the news from Russia grows 
worse and worse. On the other hand, there are unques- 
tionably signs of improvement in India, as already stated, 
though, of course, the silver crisis hangs over the country. 
And the commercial recovery in South America, especially in 
Argentina, is making further progress. Little importance 
is attached to the insurrection in Corrientes; those best 
acquainted with the country believe that before long it will 
be suppressed. 

The London bank dividends are as unsatisfactory as was 
expected. The London and Westminster has declared 
II per cent. per annum, against 13 per cent. twelve months 
ago; the Union 10 per cent., against 125; the Joint Stock 
10, against 11; the City ro, against 11; the Consolidated 9, 
against 10; and the Capital and Counties 16 per cent., 
against the same rate at this time last year. The two dis- 
count Companies, however, have done well, the National 
Discount paying 12 per cent., against 12, and the Union 9, 
against 8. Only two railway dividends have yet been de- 
clared. The Manchester and Sheffield announces 3 per cent., 
against 4 per cent.—considerably worse than had been 
anticipated —while the South-Eastern declares 6} per cent., 
against 6, the Deferred receiving 2 per cent., against 2} for 
the year. 

The Board of Trade returns for December were again 
unsatisfactory. For the whole year the value of the ex- 
= of British and Irish produce and manufactures was a 

ittle over 227 millions, a decrease of rather more than 20 
millions, or about 8} per cent., the decrease being mainly 
in iron, steel, and cotton. The value of the imports was 
somewhat under 424 millions, a decrease of rather more 
than 11? millions, or about 2} per cent. The falling-off in 
the imports was mainly in the raw materials of textile 
manufacture, 


Consols closed on Thursday afternoon at 98, a fall com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday of t Indian Sterling 
‘Three per Cents closed at 97}, a fall of }; Cape of Good 
Hope Three and a Half per Cents closed at rot, a fall 
of 1, and Queensland Three and a Halfs closed at 89}, a 
fall of 1}. In the Home Railway market there has been 
little change, and the movements are sometimes up and 
sometimes down. The more speculative securities are 
generally down. Thus Brighton “ A ” closed on Thursday 
at 149%, a fail compared with the preceding Thursday of 2 ; 
and Manchester and Sheffield “A” closed at 31}, a fall 
of 13. On the other hand, Caledonian Undivided closed at 
119, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 1}. 
The American market has been fairly steady. Lake Shore 
shares closed on Thursday at 131}, a rise of ? compared 
with the preceding Thursday ; and Milwaukee closed at 798, 
a rise of 1. But New York Central shares closed at 11 2}, 
a fall of 3, and Reading First Income bonds closed at 77, a 
fall of 1. Turning to the inter-Bourse market, there is a 
recovery of } in French Three per Cent. Rentes, which 
closed on Thursday at 94}. Greeks of 1881 closed at 63}, 
a rise of 1; but Spanish Fours closed at 59%, a full of 13. 


THE NEW GALLERY. 


A FITTING moment has been chosen for gathering to- 

gether for the first time an historical collection of the 
works of Mr. Edward Burne-Jones. It is but very slowly 
that we as a nation have grown to admire and even to like 
the newer age d which this artist has so unflinchingly and 
undeviatingly thrust upon us. Suspicion and half-hearted 


praise have at last given way to an almost general enthu- 
siasm, and it is an excellent time for making a halt, and for 
reviewing the impressions of thirty years. The talent of 
Mr. Burne-Jones has developed slowly and regularly, and 


the memory of most attentive persons of middle life can 
follow it from its earliest manifestations. Many plain 
people if they spoke the whole truth would confess that at 
first they despised, and then disliked, and then gradually 
became fascinated by the work of this patient painter, who 
never met them half-way, never stirred an inch out of his 
road to please them, and never allowed any public or private 
consideration, any discouragement, or ridicule, or persuasion, 
to modify by a hair’s breadth his curious personal conception 
of external objects or of plastic vision. To-day Mr. Burne- 
Jones triumphs, and his triumph is the victory of indi- 
viduality. 

But in the presence of the very remarkable, though, of 
course, far from complete, collection which fills the rooms of 
the New Gallery to-day, the plain man is able to salve his 
conscience, or reduce his remorse, by seeing what changes 
time has wrought in Mr. Burne-Jones. There are no 
changes in the individual attitude towards life and art; 
there the boy of twenty is not to be distinguished from the 
man of sixty. As an extreme mannerist of a very peculiar 
and archaic type Mr. Burne-Jones began, and so he re- 
mains, and sowill end. But he has not been standing still 
as an executant, and it is instructive to see that all the 
care and thought which too many men spend, as life 
advances, on pleasing the public or in multiplying money, 
he has lavished on self-improvement. On the east wall of 
the West Gallery, among the curious tapestry-like paint- 
ings of his youth, hangs one little masterpiece of 
his maturity, the “Gray Grale” of 1880. It is inte- 
resting to compare it with its surroundings. It is of 
the same intellectual order as they are, full of the same 
fancy, the same love of beauty, the same unreality, yet it 
stands out among them with startling distinctness, it has a 
force, a mastery entirely denied to them. The reason is 
not far to seek—it is from every possible point of view 
better executed. 

Mr. Burne-Jones had long been feeling his way in paint- 
ing befure the public became aware of his existence. The 
first monition of him received by intelligent persons at 
large was in 1866, when Mr. Swinburne dedicated to him 
his startling and widely-discussed volume of Poems and 
Ballads. But who, said some reviewers and readers alike, 
is this “ Edward Burne-Jones ” whom we are called upon to 
accept as a recognized master? Who is this that has created 

A land of clear colours and stories, 
A region of shadowless hours, 
Where earth has a garment of glories, 
And a murmur of musical flowers? 


We may now remind ourselves, in the New Gallery, who 
he was. He was the painter (in 1861) of the “ Merlin and 
Nimue” (2), with its gorgeous oranges and reds, its purple 
range of mountains against the pallor of a faded sunset, but 
with its draperies neither drawn nor modelled ; of (in 1862) 
“The Madness of Sir Tristram” (1), with its feeble follow- 
ing of Rossetti, its extremely poor brush-work ; of the still 
earlier figures out of Sidonia the Sorceress (8, 11), with their 
look of elaborate needle-work or bead-work. These adven- 
turous productions, completed in an agony of perseverance, 
are interesting and delightful enough now, and were de- 
lightful and interesting then to some; but others may be 
forgiven for being slow to grasp them. Yet the E. B. J. of 
Mr. Swinburne’s “nthusiasm was even then the author of a 
picture which we are truly pleased to see once more, “ The 
Merciful Knight” (9). ‘This work is worthy of very close 
consideration. In it, as we have always held, the real Burne- 
Jones—the Burne-Jones in whom now we all delight—made 
his first appearance. There is still, of course,a manifest . 
awkwardness in dealing with the material, there is still the 
Berlin-woolwork execution, but here at last is something 
more. There is plastic passion, the adoption of a strange, 
but noble and possible, type, the expression of a new artistic 
individuality. The painter could not, at that time, contrive 
to stay at the height he had achieved. ‘Two years later we 
find him declining to the feeble pseudo-Tuscan prettiness of 
the “ Chaucer’s Dream of Good Women” (3). But he had 
settled what manner of painter the Fates willed that he 
should be, and all things within his own range were hence- 
forth possible to him. 

It is interesting to notice how rarely Mr. Burne-Jones 
has been seduced, since that time, to essay what lies outside 
his grasp. His talent, if we may use for a plastic expres- 
sion a literary phrase, is always lyrical or elegiacal, never 
dramatic. Few painters among those even of far less 
skill than he are so absolutely unable to give a narrative 
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impression. He knows it, no doubt, for he submits to his in- 
ability. His compositions are almost invariably of a sculp- 
turesque character—that is to say, they confine themselves 
to arrested action of the simplest order. Of his larger pieces 
there are few which could not conceivably have been treated 
in marble, bronze, or silver, and in bas-relief, if not, as is 
often the case, in the round itself. The picture of complex 
action is beyond his reach. The case in which he most 
eagerly attempts it is one of his few signal failures, the 
“ Theophilus and the Angel” (21), where it is impossible, 
without reading a long description, to imagine what the 
ple are doing, and in which what really attracts the eye 
is not the rapture of the protonotary, but the little bronze 
of a fawn which supports the staircase. To make his 
figures dramatically related to one another is Mr. Burne- 
Jones’s greatest difficulty, even when they are but two in 
number. Even “ King Cophetua and the Beggar-Maid” 
(62), above all praise as that noble work is as an example of 
colour, draughtsmanship, and opulent execution, scarcely can 
be said to tell its story. We have two figures, admirably 
painted, but they have no real relation to one another. 

On the other hand, when Mr. Burne-Jones rests upon 
his sense of colour, it never betrays him. No one can with 
— security give himself away to his instincts in this 

irection. Whether he piles up his discords into one 
gorgeous harmony, whether he sets side by side a series of 
perilously similar pigments, whether he experiments in the 
rainbow itself, or forces his effects out of monochrome, he is 
alike comparable only with himself. It is when, on rare 
occasions, he fails to put his trust in colour that he comes 
within an appreciable distance of failure. We are of opinion 
that the most dangerous moment of his recent career was 
reached when, in 1879, he painted the four large canvases 
of “ Pygmalion and the Image” (47-50). His admirers 
were paralysed as they gazed at these works. Here was 
fine, although far from faultless, drawing; here were a deli- 
cate scheme of draperies, high finish in the faces, and un- 
wonted elegance in the rhythmic line. But, in exchange, 
how terrible a sacrifice of colour! Greek refinement was 
obtained at the cost of all that makes Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
painting especially delightful, the jewelled garnet-reds, topaz- 
yellows, and beryl-greens. To this day “The Heart De- 
sires” (47) seems to us one of the worst, as it is certainly 
one of the coldest, of the painter’s canvases; and if we have 
grown to love “The Godhead Fires” (49), it is rather in 
the late Mr. Campbell’s mezzotint than in the phantom- 
pallid original. 

Mr. Burne-Jones approaches the Impressionists at but 
one point—his anxiety to point no moral and to tell no 
tale. But no artist can be worthy of the name whose work 
has no ethical importance. In the paintings of Mr. Burne- 
Jones, although the lesson is not one taught in Board 
schools, it is one which is definite enough. It cries from all 
his best canvases. He demands from us a due observance 
of the claims of beauty, pushed aside, indeed, and con- 
temned in the riot of modern life, but still appealing to each 
new generation, as it takes its turn of youth and freshness, 
and reviews the labours of its predecessor. In “The 
Garden of Pan” (41), one of the most completely satisfac- 
me of the painter’s compositions, the appeal is very direct, 
and is the appeal of Art. 


THE THEATRES. 


M®* R.C. CARTON has done so much graceful work 

in the past—and, indeed, in Robin Goodfellow, pro- 
duced at the Garrick Theatre on Thursday last week—that 
we are chilled with a sense of disappointment when we find 
him linking his delicate conceits of dialogue and incident 
with an unsatisfactory plot. A collaborator with robuster 
ideas of the needs of a play, in the matter of story, would 
have been of infinite value, and Mr. Carton’s work would not 
have been wasted. The subject is entirely domestic. The 
central figure is Valentine Barbrook, the black sheep of a 
family consisting of his mother, his daughter, and his niece. 
The mother is affected with heart disease, the niece and 
daughter are respectively attached to Stanley Trevenen and 
Hugh Rokeby, both loves being mutual, and the latter un- 
declared; in fact, the original note of the character of 


young Rokeby (the Robin Goodfellow of the title) is a 
yawning indolence. sometimes carried to the verge at least 
of rudeness His kinsman, Sir Besil Rokeby, is mortgagee 


of the old lady’s pro to the extent of fifteen thousand 
unds, a sum on which Valentine has set greedy eyes, as 
is dissipations and Stock Exchange speculations have re- 
duced him to urgent need of such a sum. The faults of the 
story as worked out from this point of departure lie on the 
surface, though they are none the less important on that 
account. In consequence of them, the incidents appear 
artificial, and the same reproach must in some degree be 
extended to the characters. Were our comments to end 
here it would be unnecessary to make them. On the other 
side, we must put the grace and polish of the dialogue, and 
its quiet, restrained humour, never obtrusive, but always 
present and frequently epigrammatic, the sweetness of the 
one love interest which is placed conspicuously before us, 
and the delightful home atmosphere which pervades the 
whole, notwithstanding the presence of Valentine. It is 
difficult to estimate how much the play owed to Mr. Hare’s 
keen perception of this character, his firm determination and 
lightness of touch in representing it, and to the sympathetic 
interest with which Miss Kate Rorke invested a part—that 
of Grace—which might easily have been made repellent, 
or, at least, unattractive. In Mr. Hare’s hands Valentine 
became not only intelligible, but fascinating. His light, 
easy cynicism was absolutely Satanic, both in its flippancy 
and the strong purpose it rather revealed than hid. On the 
first night he made one in a most judicious conspiracy of 
reserve, It would also be hard to over-estimate the dis- 
cretion displayed by Miss Kate Rorke in suggesting Grace’s 
tenderness for Hugh, and in indicating her mental struggle 
during the scene in which her father secures her unwilling 
silence. Equally restrained was the Hugh of Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson. Mr. Robertson's negative virtues have never 
been so conspicuous, and scarcely ever, we should think, so 
valuable. Miss Rose Norreys and Mr. Sydney Brough did 
justice to the not very strongly drawn characters of Con- 
stance and Stanley Trevenen. Mrs. Edmund Phelps gave 
a capital sketch of an old lady whose greatest anxiety in 
life is a self-losing shawl, and Miss Compton was diverting 
in a capable representation of a rather loud, good-natured 
lady of fashion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, after an absence of three years, 
passed in America and the English provinces, opened their 
season at the Avenue Theatre on Saturday evening last with 
an amended version of A White Lie by Mr. Sydney Grundy. 
When this piece was first seen in London at the Court Theatre 
in 1889, after having been previously produced, we believe, in 
the country, it was objected that the motive was insufficient 
for so serious a work, and Mr. Grundy has consequently 
rewritten part of it with a view of lightening the interest ; 
but, in spite of some extremely skilful and characteristic work, 
we doubt if he has succeeded in effecting any improvement, 
if indeed he has not made things rather worse. No vivacity 
in the rendering of the first act and the characters engaged 
in it will make it the prelude to anything but a work of 
strong dramatic character, and in trying to import into the 
play a suggestion of comedy, light almost to frivolity, 
Mr. Grundy has attempted the impossible, though, on the 
whole, he may be said to have come off very well. The 
first act gives us the picture of a good fellow strongly 
attached to a good wife and their child. The intro- 
duction of Captain Tempest is an emphatic danger signal, 
the —— of which is fully developed in the second 
act. Not one of the principal characters—certainly not the 
apparently sleepy husband—could reasonably be wrested 
to the purposes of anything approaching farce. The central 
weakness lies in the fact of Mrs. Desmond attempting 
for a single moment to screen Lady Molyneux after the 
mischief has been done. Sir John has already overheard 
the lovemaking —there is no need to examine closely 
into his methods here—and has kicked the rascal Tempest 
out of the house.. Nothing could be easier than to ex- 
plain the delivery of the letter; but then the incident 
becomes unnecessary, and the play falls to the ground. 
Sir John would still have the opportunity of thrash- 
ing on and should be allowed to do it here at any 
cost. e interpolated third act, wherein Lady Moly- 
neux, Mrs. Desmond, Molyneux, and Jesmond, all call 
upon Tempest at the “ Blue Posts,” is ingeniously conceived, 
and, having regard to its purpose, cleverly written; but the 
change of tone in the play is far from satisfactory. To 
every one the greatest surprise of the evening must have 
been the Kitty Desmond of Mrs. Kendal. Long absence 
may generally be trusted to doa good many startling and 
unwelcome things, but the change in Mrs. Kendal’s comedy 
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thethod could hardly have been foreseen. Her manner has 
acquired a loudness and a hardness which were certainly not 
noticeable in anything like a similar degree before her 
departure for America. She has also fallen’ into a habit of 
smiling, and even winking and grimacing—archly, of course 
—at her audience in a way not generally approved of by 
theatre audiences in this country. Perhaps this is a con- 
cession to the tastes of American playgoers. It is certainly 
om pene Otherwise she displays the same qualities 
made her popular with the English public before her 
bs away. As Sir John Molyneux Mr. Kendal gave a 
neat and well-balanced picture of the husband who is 
not half so apathetic as he looks: the contrasted husband, 
Desmond, with his frank hotheadedness is repre- 
pny lady ual skill by Mr. Macklin, and Miss Annie Irish 
olyneux with a good deal of earnestness 
emphasis. 

At the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, a bright sketch, Jn 
Three Volumes, by Mr. Arthur Law, precedes Ma "Mie 
Rosette, This is a rather clever and quite inoffensive 
romance of a cookery-book, and is capably played by Miss 
Jessie Moore, Miss Day Ford, and Mr. Philip Cunningham. 
Ma Mie Rosette has now worked into makes | shape, and 
in the hands of Miss Nesville, Miss Jessie Bond, Mr. 
re Oudin, Mr. Frank Wyatt, and others is deservedly 
Polat a time of year when theatre-going frequently demands 
something of the spirit of an Arctic explorer, it is satisfac- 
tory to learn from Mr. Irving that the Lyceum Theatre is 
warmed and ventilated throughout by a complete system 
which has been in use since the beginning of the season. 
Some wrathful person having wildly declared that no 
London theatre is heated, it is only fair that the Lyceum 
eg care for the public comfort should be made widely 
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REVIEWS. 


LEET JURISDICTION IN THE CITY OF NORWICH.* 


ty Society late in 1892, is 
really a year behindhand, being due to the subscribers for 
1891. We have again to express our regret that the one learned 
Society specially devoted to the antiquities of our wealthiest 
learned profession should not be in a more flourishing condition. 
Surprise would perhaps not be appropriate, for a low average of 
learning and intellectual interest in both branches of the profes- 
sion is hardly a surprising result of the grossly inadequate 
provision for professional training, and the total want of any 
systematic course of professional study, which have been tolerated 
for too many generations. As it is, the great majority of English 
lawyers neither know nor care anything, we do not say about the 
history or antiquities of their own profession and studies, but 
about history or scholarship in any form. They treat their call- 


‘ing not asa profession but as a trade, and are too ignorant to 


have any feeling of shame in so doing. Things are somewhat 
better, we believe, in Scotland: but if there is one thing more 
fixed than another in the tradition of English lawyers, it is 
obstinate refusal to learn anything from the one independent 
legal system that exists among English-speaking men. Things 
are also better in some parts of the United States, though by no 
means everywhere. In fact we believe that a great proportion of 
the effective support given to the Selden Society, such as it is, 
comes from American lawyers more enlightened than their Eng- 
lish brethren, and from English antiquaries who are not lawyers 
at all. There has been an honourable exception to the general 
indifference in the recent action of the Benchers of Lincoln's 
Inn, who have voted an annual grant to the Selden Society; a 
far better way of spending money than the pastime of pulling 
down all the old buildings they have left, which has happily 
been abandoned for the present. We trust the other Inns of 
Court will not be slow to follow this good example. 

We have nothing but praise for this volume itself. It is of 
local interest in the first place, but much of it is typical enough 
to be of general importance, and it is a model of what local anti- 

ian work should be. We know pretty well from the 
thirteenth-century common forms of “extents” and inquests 
what was expected of the various inferior courts, and the king’s 

* Leet Jurisdiction in the City of Norwich during the and XIV th 

of the Corporation. "Edited for the Selden Society by Williams 
Hudson, Vicar of St. Peter, Permountergate, Norwich. “min Bea 
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officers charged with their supervision so far as royal jurisdiction 
or revenue was concerned. The document most closely connected 
with the contents of this book, a set of articles of View of 
Frankpledge, has found its way into the group of so-called 
statutes of uncertain date which figure among the Statutes of the 
Realm. As the institution of frankpledge was remodelled in 
the second quarter of the thirteenth century, we are entitled to 
presume that the articles of inquiry there set down are not in 
any way survivals from the habits of a ruder age, but represent 
the current practice. Direct evidence, however, is better when 
we can have it. There is no small interest and profit in 
confronting the principles of local justice as laid down by 
text-writers and official forms with the contemporary or almost 
contemporary local records which show how local practice 
actually worked them out. Mr. Hudson’s scholarly edition of 
these leet rolls of presentments and amercements in the City of 
Norwich enables us to make the comparison to our heart’s content. 
He gives us a series of rolls exending from 1288 to 1391, and adds 
examples of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, illustrating 
the decline and fall of the leet jurisdiction. The.city was made 
a county of itself in 1403, with the result of the Leet becoming 
for most practical purposes merged in the sheriff's tourns. In 
later times they were both superseded by the justices in quarter 
sessions, but until the Municipal Reform Act of 1835 the Leet 
lingered on with a nominal jurisdiction over weights and measures. 
It appears that in 1833 one member of the Leet was a ward 
constable, who notwithstanding his oflice had been in custody 
for stealing a pair of shears. One can easily understand that the 
Leet perished unlamented. Mr. Hudson’s careful investigation 
of the manner in which the ancient courts were constituted, 
and their relation to the divisions of the city, may perhaps be 
fairly left to be discussed or developed by special students of 
East Anglian boroughs. But he brings out one inference of 
some general historical importance, namely that London was 
by no means the standing pattern of our municipal con- 
stitution in the early Middle Ages. Norwich resembles 
London less and less as we go back. Only in the fifteenth 
century does imitation of London procedure and official titles 
begin. The best marked character of the earlier Norwich 
system is the working of frankpledge by the officers called Capital 
Pledges. Offences were presented, it appears, by the Capital 
Pledges, every one representing and being answerable for his own 
tithing. A Capital Pledge once chosen commonly held the office 
for several years; not because he liked it, we may presume, for 
it was burdensome and not free from risk, but rather because his 
fellows would not willingly let him go. Fines for non-attendance 
at court are not infrequent, and there are even examples of 
Capital Pledges refusing to be sworn when they did attend, and 
having to be reminded that such refusal was a grievous con- 
tempt. 

We may now glance at some of the subjects of the criminal 
jurisdiction which did in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
the work done later by justices of the peace in petty or quarter 
sessions. It was amusing, by the way, to see petty sessions de- 
scribed in a “ progressive” journal not long ago as a “ manorial” 
institution. It is not a recondite piece of knowledge that justices 
of the peace are a statutory creation of the fourteenth century. 
Manorial and seignorial courts are, in substance if riot in name, 
centuries older. These leet courts in Norwich were to all 
appearance held by the bailiffs in the king’s name, either in 
right of the Crown or of his particular lordship of Norwich. 
Mr. Hudson seems to think that the men of Norwich did 
not trouble themselves to work out the distinction, save 
that there are traces of controversy between the King and 
the City as to the right to treasure trove. We are apt to 
think that a like remark might apply to many moot points of 
medieval law and usage for which modern antiquaries have 
vainly laboured to find contemporary proof. People were quite 
astute enough in the middle ages to keep disputable questions in 
the background when they did not feel strong enough, on the 
merits or otherwise, to raise them with a fair prospect of success, 
To come to our records, however, one of the oddest items of 
presentment in the so-called Statute of Frankpledge has to do 
with night-walkers who can give no good account of them- 
selves: “De ceux qui dorment les jours et veillent les nutz, 
et mangent bien et beivent bien et nount nul bien.” Now 
in these Norwich rolls we find that people are in fact con- 
stantly presented for being “ vacabundus de nocte,” an ex- 
pression replaced in the course of the fourteenth century by 
the more classical “ noctivagus.” In one late fourteenth- 
century case, the night-rover (a chaplain, too) is charged, 
as matter of aggravation, with eavesdropping (“ assuetus est 
ascultare noctanter sub parietibus vicinorum”), Here is a 
typical example from the earliest year, 1288. “Dicunt etiam 
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quod Robertus le ffuler multa expendit et non habet unde et est 
vacabundus de nocte et male creditur de ipso quod furari debuit 
bona Johannis de Ingham ad tabernam suam in Oookrowe.” 
From the same year we take a string of miscellaneous offences, 
which it will be convenient to give in Mr, Hudson's English. 
“ They say aleo that John Geggard, Reginald de Lakeham, and 
William son of Thomas Stanhard, sell measly bacon (baconem 
superseminatam). They say also that John Geggard bought a 
dead cow at Earlham, and sold it for good sound meat in Norwich. 
They sey that all the poulterers and fishermen sell before the hour 
[of opening market] and buy to heighen [a local word, pronounced 
hain, as Mr. Hudson explains in his Glossary: Lat. ad carior- 
andum forum] the market. They say also that Adam Cabel sells 
whelks with good and bad mixed together, and is wont so to do. 
..« Robert Wenge sold to Roger de Witton an ill-tanned hide, 
and is wont so todo. Also Peyte, servant of Cassander de Heacham, 
sells ill-tanned hides, and is wont so to do commonly. Gregory 
the leather-cutter drew blood of his servant, and his servant 
drew blood of him. They say also that Ralph Bullock sells 
measly pork.” On the same page is a queer story about a 
woman stealing a bucket and cord, and taking them (to hide or 
to pawn?) to the Jewry ; two men took them from her by force, 
and demanded payment from the true owner under pretence of 
having got them out of pawn. Presentments of cutting and 
wounding (“traxit sanguinem”) are exceedingly common, In 
the fourteenth century there is a marked tendency to imitate the 
forms of pleading in the Superior Courts: forms like “alia 
enormia ” and “ contra pacem ” become frequent. The complaints 
as to pork and bacon are also constant ; in one passage the pork- 
butchers of Sprowston are charged with buying measly pigs on 
«purpose to make sausages of them for the Norwich market. In 
1312 one John Toll is presented for buying a mad pig and selling 
its flesh for food. Another very common charge against cooks 
is that they sell warmed-up pasties and other dishes as fresh. 
There is a good deal, as might be expected, about weights and 
measures. Not only sellers are prosecuted for giving short 
weight or measure, but buyers for demanding heaped measure 
and keeping back a halfpenny or a farthing of the price if they do 
not get it. We find many signs of vigilance in maintaining the 
rights of citizens against strangers in matters of trade; but 
epecial trade combinations within the city are discouraged. Just 
at the end of the thirteenth century there is a presentment “of 
all the chandlers for making an agreement amongst themselves— 
to wit, that none of them should sell a pound of candle at less 
than another.” This deliverance of a popular court assumes the 
doctrine of “conspiracy at common law” which is sometimes 
supposed to have been invented by the judges at a much later 
time in the interest of the capitalists. In this case the offending 
chandlers were doubtless masters, not workmen; as indeed the 
parties were in the modern case where the doctrine was most 
strongly expressed. The point of interest, however, is the proof 
that in the reign of Edward I. the feeling against agreements “ in 
. restraint of trade” was already in full force among ordinary citi- 
. zens, and was not an artificial creation of the king's judges. There 
“are occasional evidences of the scramble for jurisdiction and fees (it 
_'was really nothing more dignified) which went on between the 
king’s and the bishops’ courts for about three centuries. Quite 
near the beginning, in 1288, the jurors present that “ Magister 
Rogerus de Gernemutha [Yarmouth] implacitavit Ricardum de 
Melton de placito debiti in curia Christianitatis contra defensio- 
nem domini Regis”; and a good half-dozen of similar entries 
are scattered over the rolls. One of them frankly gives the true 
cause of contention: “of John the Bleacher because he impleaded 
John le Newbird in the Court Christian, whereby the Bailiffs lose 
their pleas.” Hamsoken, which is still known to the law of 
Scotland, is dealt with as a distinct substantive offence down to 
the end of the fourteenth century; we doubt whether it was 
to be heard of at Westminster so late. The rolls of the 
erate sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are naturally 
dull end meagre by comparison. The style of Philip and Mary, 
-D. 1554, is not without curiosity :—“ Our Soverayne Lorde and 
Lady Phylyp and Mary by the grace of God King & Quene of 
Ingland ffraunce Napylls Jerusalem and Irelande Defenders of 
a ~~ prynce of Spayne and Cicyll Archduke of Austryche 
e of Myllane Burgundye and Brabaunt Counteys of 
fflanders and Tyroll.” 
One passage may perhaps throw light on a corrupt place in the 
so-called Laws of Henry I. (c. 80, § 3) which seems to speak of 
people obstructing the king’s highway “cum minis suis.” At 
p- 37 of this book we find the Prior of Norwich presented “quia 
pescit porcos suos super murum Domini Regis.” Mr. Hudson 
points out that at this date (1290-1) there was only an earthen 
bank and ditch. The conjecture of muris for minis in the place 
just mentioned has a'ready been made, subject to authority being 


found for murus meaning an enclosure generally. This use of the 
word in the Norwich Leet Rolls appears to supply the suthority 
needed. We have only to add that Mr. Hudson’s translation, 
notes, and indexes are as good work as his introduction. 


NOVELS.* 


on Threshold is equal to Mr. James 
Payn’s best work would be to pay an ill compliment to some 
among the best and most brilliant modern English novels. But 
for all that it is a very interesting story, and one that excels in 
clever contrast of character and close study of individualism. 
There are, as is usual in Mr, Payn’s novels, a number of personages 
all more or less amusing; but there are four young men (one of 
them is nearly fifty, but he is an undergraduate, so still counts as 
young), Grey, Blythe, Needham, and Halford, whose natures are 
drawn in their differences, relations, and influences with admirable 
skill. They make the impression of reality on the reader. He knows 
exactly what they will do in a critical moral tight place. Three 
of these young fellows are in love with the same young lady, and 
hence arises a difficulty from which the fourth (the undergraduate 
of fifty had got over this form of folly) in his capacity of lawyer, 
and still more of man of the world, extricates them. The weak 
place in the dramatic dilemma appears to be Ella Martin's 
behaviour. Had she been an ordinary type, her conduct in 
accepting Blythe’s attentions while engaged to Grey, amusing 
herself with one in the absence, and sometimes in the presence, 
of the other, disregarding her mother’s warnings, and then, when 
Blythe declares himself, turning from him with indignation and 
amazement, would have been not only probable, but highly 
natural. But Ella is an altogether different sort of woman from 
the ordinary type, as she shows well by her demeanour when 
Grey’s tremendous trouble comes upon him. The incident by 
which Mr. Payn clears the stage of the superfluous and dangerous 
lover is not one which happens daily, but it has happened, or it 
might happen, and surely that justifies a novelist in using it. 
Consider the number of incidents Mr. Payn has had to work up 
in his time, and that, after all, like the musical combinations 
which troubled the mind of Mill, the incidents and accidents 
which can remove a human being from life have their limit. It 
may be conceived that Mr. Payn may yet have to bring comets 
into service, to say nothing of meteoric stones. Extremely 
pleasant are the sketches of University life in the place which the 
author calls Cambridge as often as Camford. 


It would seem that the eyes of Mrs. Oliphant herself have at 
last opened on the prodigy which has long exercised the astonished 
admiration of her public. It has dawned on her mind, if we may 
judge from the preface to The Heir Presumptive and the Heir 
Apparent, that she has written a considerable number of books ; 
and she deems it expedient to explain the causes of what might 
seem to the unacquainted a “helter-skelter of composition.” 
Syndicates, American Copyright Acts, newspaper complications, 
editors who mislay manuscripts for years and bring them out 
“after half a lifetime,” are responsible, Mrs. Oliphant tells us, 
for the apparent “vice of hurry,” which has led the thought- 
less to speak of the author as “ industrious.” It is nearly 
as mortifying to be called industrious as to be told one’s work is 
meritorious; and Mrs. Oliphant, in a phrase not without pathos, 
shows her sense of it. But, if her work has been received with 
“seldom any enthusiasm,” it is a different vice of composition 
than that of hurry which is accountable. It is the vice of re- 
petition. This particular novel was written some years ago, and, 
while it accentuates the perception of the author's radical fault 
of method, it also reminds us of the fact that, in her more recent 
books, it has been considerably amended. If some careful aman- 
uensis had been allowed to go over Mrs. Oliphant’s novel, and 
erase every useless repeated phrase, she herself might have 
escaped the unpleasing charge of industry, and the work might 
have been met with a nearer approach to enthusiasm. The 
present novel suffers considerably from vain repetition ; but it has 
some fine things in it—things both of power and beauty. The 
strange history of Lady Frogmore’s matrimonial experience, a 
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little too obstetrical in parts, is very well told, and has the air of 
ae > half the battle in such domestic stories. 

reader will want to skip a great many pages, but he will 
read to the end. 

Mrs. Herbert Martin’s simple and pleasant little story of the 
Reverend Stephen Wingate, his lovely, peaceful parsonage, his 
rebeliious politics, his martyrdom in prison, and his melancholy 
death, reads more like a family record than an altogether fictitious 
novel. It all happened, as its title implies, Many a Year Ago—a 
hundred years back—but the interests and sentiments are much 
the same as they have ever been since human nature began. 
Only prejudice in Church matters was stronger a century back, 
and pressure on individual opinion more powerful, Mr. Wingate’s 
views on Church and State would not earn him imprisonment 
and death from gaol-fever nowadays. Sweet Nancy Wingate, 
the Rev. Stephen’s daughter, supplies the romantic element of 
the story, and supplies it very satisfactorily. Her father bas 
taught her Greek and Latin, which do not prevent her making 
very good bread, nor interfere with careful darning of stockings 
and exquisite mending of lace. Also, when Godfrey Feather- 
stone stays abroad and is silent, and Mr. Sam Dixon desires to 
play the part of Auld Robin Gray, Nancy stands firm to her 
faith in her lover, like a sensible young woman, and is rewarded 
by a happy marriage and reign at Featherstone Hall. 

Many false and foolish things are said and swallowed because 
they give themselves out with an air of authority, but few more 
false and foolish than the often-repeated saying that the life of 
every man or woman would interest were it fully told. The vista 
of dull record opened out by the very idea is appalling. How 
many of our friends could we endure to pour forth the story of 
their lives to us, or whose diary, extending back to earliest re- 
collections, could we read? The number might be counted on 
one hand. The dull narrator would enjoy the task immensely, 
and the duller the more, because the dull like being interested, 
and nothing interests them so much as themselves. Only the 
high intelligences have attained the knowledge that self-interest 
ranges only round its origin. The late Mrs. Procter told her 
friends always to reply “quite well” to inquiries about health. 
“ They don’t care at all whether you are well or not, and quite 
well puts an end to the matter.” The story of Miss Eleanor 
Baxendale, told as by herself in the volumes named ’Twirt 
Wood and Sea, but written by Elizabeth Godfrey, is an illus- 
tration of the fascination of egotism. Miss Baxendale is not 
one of the dull, although her mental is not equal to her 
physical beauty. But her interest in herself absorbs her imagi- 
nation. She tells her history with looks intent on her own 
figure and its immediate surroundings, all the other characters 
are drawn as they stand in relation to her, seen and under- 
stood only as she saw and understood them. Her self-con- 
templation perceives her faults, but her egotism gilds them. 
They are her faults, so every one must sympathize with and 
indulge them. One can imagine that, if the author succeeded in 
incarnating her own personality into that of Eleanor Baxendale, 
the book would have been written with great enjoyment, though 
it records a melancholy existence. We are not sure, indeed, 
that it is not the unfortunate ones who most love telling 
of their experiences. Miss Godfrey has considerable command 
of description, and a few years ago she would have been praised 
asa word-painter, Both the thing and its praise are now old- 
fashioned. She can depict a natural scene or a mental mood very 
well. Ifthe story of Eleanor Baxendale had been intended as a 
study of morbid egotism, it might have been treated as a little 
tour de force ; but we are sure no such intention existed, and no 
one would be more astonished than Eleanor herself at being told 
she was a self-absorbed egotist. 

It is to be hoped that, even in the “ most distressful counthry,” 
the sufferings of Miss Sheila Fitzgerald are not frequently paral- 
leled. If Mr. Richard Ashe King’s testimony is to be accepted, 
Irish gallantry has sadly changed since the days when the damsel 
with the wand and ring was lighted by her own sweet smile round 
the Green Isle. Sheila, the heroine of A Geraldine, is a splendid 
specimen of Irish womanhood ; bold, beautiful, and brave, riding 
her father’s horses across country in a style which not only proves 
her own seat and pluck, but sells the horses, and fearing neither 
moonlighters nor political murderers. Yet is this fine creature 
treated by her countrymen with brutal violence, threatened with 
shillelaghs, pursued with muskets, menaced with revolvers. The 
story presents a dreary aspect of society in Ireland to-day, honey- 
combed with treachery, suspicion and hate, political distrust on 
all sides, and the old idle, genial carelessness and joyousness no- 
where. “ What an infernal country to live in!” observes Dick 
Fitzgerald, with apparent justice. ‘“ He informed on me father,” 
whines the youthful O'Laughlin, and Billy retorts, “ An’ yere 
father informed on ivery wan.” By no means an inaccurate 


summary of Irish political action in certain sections. A Geraldine 
is, however, brightly written, with amusing scenes and incidents. 
The author is at his best when least erudite. “‘To lie is to fear 
man but to defy God’ is a fine saying of Lysander's, which Bacon 
attributes to Montaigne, who but quoted it from Plutarch.” Such 
sentences weigh heavily. 

The Mystery of St. Dunstan's, a “realistic and sensational” 
story of a murder in Fleet Street in 1724, is not the invention of 
the author, Mr. Thomas Wright, as he informs the reader in a 
preface. It is a record of a true story—true at least as to main 
facts, and to the legal procedures of the trial or trials which arose 
out of thecrime, These are taken from the New London Magazine 
for 1785, and the chief incident of the second volume is due to 
the seventeenth-century tract “The Poysoning of Sir Euseby 
Andrew.” The author has, however, clothed these dry bones 
with embroideries of his own, and made a couple of readable 
volumes, chiefly interesting for the descriptions of che social life 
and amusements of London at the time, the river highway, the 
streets, the smuggling customs, and the homely merchants’ house- 
holds. A scene is laid in the “Folly,” the floating house of 
entertainment on the Thames mentioned many years before by 
Pepys, who records his expenses there in his minute, and some- 
times remorseful, way. Mr. Wright is, he tells us, a biographer 
of Defoe, and, as the reader will perceive for himself, an admirer 
of that eminent writer's style. 


THREE PLAYS.* 


as publication of contemporary plays as literature, and not 
merely as items of an “acting edition,” is a new d 

(or, to be more exact, the revival of a very old departure) borm 
of recent changes in the law of copyright. 

Messrs. Stevenson and Henley’s plays are intended for per- 
formance—indeed, two out of the three have seen the glare of 
the London footlights—but in their present form it will be suffi- 
cient to consider mainly their literary qualifications apart from 
the question of their fitness for representation on the stage. 
Deacon Brodie, the central figure in the play which bears his 
name, is a character of a type not unknown to students of recent 
fiction, narrative as well as dramatic, who enjoys a good position 
in society, loved and respected by kindred, friends, and acquaint- 
ances, “ instead of which,” in the words of the oft-quoted judicial 
aphorism, “he goes about” breaking into other people’s houses. 
Deacon of the joiners of Edinburgh, he spends his days honestly 
working at his craft, the idol of his father and sister; his nights 
ruffling and dicing in thieves’ kitchens, or, worse still, compassing 
embezzlement, burglary, and murder. 

Such a character, set in the life of old Edinburgh at the end of 


the last century, admits undoubtedly of very picturesque develop- 


ment, and receives, on the whole, justice, but not, it must be 
owned, full justice, at the hands of the authors. Incomparably 
their best scene, the truest both to nature and to art, is that in 
which the Deacon, murderer by now as well as thief, returning 
red-handed to his own room through the window, secure in the 
alibi of a pretended illness and a locked door, finds that in his 
absence the door has been burst open and his alibi destroyed. 
The scene will bear quotation :— 


(After a pause, Brodie through the window.) 


‘Bropis. Saved! And the alibi! Man, but you've been 
near it this time—near the rope, near the ~ oe Ah, boy, it 
was your neck, your neck you fought for. ey were closi 
hell-doors upon me swift as the wind, when I slipped through 
and shot for heaven! Saved! The dog that sold me, I 
settled him; the other dogs were staunch. Man, but your 
alibi will stand! Is the window fast? The neighbours must 


lights the candles). Your hand shakes, sir? Fie! And 
you saved, and you snug and sick on your bed, and it but 
adead rat after all? (He takes off his hanger, and lays it 
on the table.) Ay, it was near touch. Will it come to the 
dock? Ifit does! You've a and you've a head, and 
you've an alibi, and your alibi will stand. (He takes off his 
coat, takes out the dagger and with a gesture of striking. 
Home! He fell without asob, “He breaketh them against 
the bosses of his buckler!” (Lays the on the table.) 
Your alibi—ah, Deacon, that’s your life!—Your alibi, your 
alibi! (He takes up a candle and turns towards the door.) 
O!—Open, open, open! Judgment of God, the door is 
open ! 
* Three P Deacon Brodie, Beau Austin, Admiral Guinea. B 
W. Henley sod Stevenson. London David Nutt. 18ga. 
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Scexe V. 
Bropie, Mary (his sister). 
Broviz. Did you the door ? 
‘Mor 

Broprz. You... . you opened the door? 

Mary. I did open it. 

Bropie. Were you... . alone? 

oo The servant was with me; and the 
r. 

Bropiz. O!—the servant—and the doctor. Very true. 
Then it’s all over the town by now. The servant and the 
doctor. The doctor? What doctor? Why the doctor? 
Mh My father is dead. O, Will; where have you 

n 

Bropre. Your father is dead. O yes! He's dead, is he? 
Dead. Quite right. Quite right. How did you open the 
door? It’s strange. I bolted it. 

Mary. We could not help it, Will; now could we? The 
doctor forced it. He had to, had he not ? 

Bropin. The doctor forced it? The doctor? Was he 
here? He forced it? He? 

Mary. We did it for the best; it was I who did it.... 
I, your own sister. And O Will, my Willie, where have you 
been P You have not been in any harm, any danger ? 

Bropre. Danger? O my young lady, you have taken care 
of that. It’s not danger now, it’s death. Death? Ah! 
Death! Death! Death! (Clutching the table. Then re- 
covering as from a dream.) Death? Did you say my father 
was dead? My father? O my God, my poor old father! 
Is he dead, Mary? Have I lost him? Is he gone? O Mary 
dear, and to think of where his son was,’ 

Were all the five acts of Deacon Brodie conceived in this vein 
it would be a truly remarkable play—the revulsion of feeling at 
finding the means of escape on which he had calculated swept 
from under him, the senses so dazed and numbed by the shock 
that his sister's words “my father is dead” call forth only the 
reply “ your father is dead” from a mind so preoccupied as not 
at once to grasp the fact that her father is also his own, the 
gradual recovery of mental balance, these points are delineated 
by a series of the happiest touches. Unfortunately there is much 
in Deacon Brodie which is not up to this high standard; much 
that is conventional and will not bear analysis, as the making the 
Deacon’s uncle, the Procurator Fiscal, talk broad Scotch, while all 
his relations—no higher, if so high, in the social scale—use 
the Southern vernacular in all its purity; much that is 
vulgar, as in the utterances of the brutal burglar, Humphrey 
Moore, with his “Mr. bloody Deacon Brodie,” and his constant 
reiteration of “muck,” an unnecessary abuse of the too much 
abused trick of stage “catchwords.” Finally, we must note a 
fault which we had not expected—the sketchiness of the dialogue 
in scenes admitting of the amplest literary treatment; such 
scenes, for instance, as that in which the Deacon refuses his con- 
sent to his sister's marriage, and again that in which he is un- 
masked, literally as well as figuratively, by Leslie (his sister's 
sweetheart) on returning from one of his nefarious expeditions. 
As in most stage work written by a hand more accustomed to 
narrative fiction, explanatory matter is at times unduly kept back, 
while too much is occasionally left to be described in the stage 
directions—as when we are told that a sarcastic look is to be 
supported by one of the characters with “cringing airiness.” 
-Adequately to delineate in dumb show cringing airiness would, 
We conceive, tax to the utmost the resources of even an accom- 
plished actor. 

Sketchiness of execution and abrupt transitions of motive are 
the principal faults of Beau Austin, a play marked by a certain 
daintiness of tone conspicuous by its absence in Deacon Brodie. 
‘True, its scenes are somewhat artificial, but they aim, and that 
not unsuccessfully, at reproducing the manners of an artificial 
‘age, and there is a redundancy of talk, which may have mili- 
tated against its success in the theatre, for talkiness is to the 
taste neither of modern actor nor of modern audience. The 
sentiment, indeed, is never very deep, nor are the dramatis 
persone even in their most earnest moods thoroughly convincing ; 
it is hard to believe in characters who are ready at a word to 
relinquish plans of vengeance or start on a course of reformation ; 
while the sentiments with which Beau Austin starts on his new 
life would do credit to Joseph Surface or a copybook. “ You tell 
me that the true victory comes when the fight is won; that our 
foe is never so noble nor so dangerous as when she is fallen, that 
the crowning triumph is that we celebrate over our conquering 
selves. Sir, you are right. Kindness, ay, kindness after all, and 
with age, to become clement.” T° 

In Admiral Guinea, the relative proportions of light and 
shade are very inadequately observed, shade is liberally dis- 
tributed among its five characters—the “ Admiral” himself, once 
captain of a slaver, now a “man of God,” professing the hardest 


and narrowest theology, is scarcely more amiable a personage 
than his old boatswain, now blind beggar and thief; while the 
sailor lover, in whom one would expect a valuable contrast to 
these worthies, is but a poor creature, quite as fond of rum as of 
his mistress. Against all these dark tints one has only to set the 
Admiral’s daughter—a very namby-pamby incarnation of the 
virtues. The abruptness of treatment on which we have already 
remarked is specially noticeable in the ending of all three plays; we 
feel equally unconvinced by the Deacon’s unexpected onslaught on 
the Bow Street runner, after a last dying speech and confession, 
pointing, if to anything, to suicide, as by Dorothy Musgrave’s 
capitulation to Beau Austin, with no more words than “ George, 
George, it was forme. My hero! takeme! What you will!” 
or the scarcely less sudden change of front of Admiral Guinea, 
with “Christopher, you have saved my child; and I, 1 that was 
blinded by self-righteousness, have fallen. Take her, Christopher ; 
but O, walk humbly!” 


HEINE'S FAMILY LIFE.* 


NDER this title a hundred and twenty-two hitherto un- 
published letters from Heine to members of his family 
have been given to the public, linked together by a slender thread 
of narrative supplied by the poet’s nephew, Baron von Embden. All 
of these letters, except eight, are addressed to his mother and to 
his sister, with whose consent they are now published. The first 
letter in this collection dates from Heine’s student years in Bonn 
in 1820, the last was written in November 1855, three months 
before his death. The literary interest of these letters is to be 
found in their incomparable charm of style, in that inimitable 
simplicity and grace which flowed naturally from Heine’s pen, 
and which is the despair of translators alike in his poetry and 
his prose. He was incapable of writing a colourless sheet. To 
the most trivial note he imparted something of his personality, 
some play of expression, some quick turn of humour or sudden 
transition of mood, so that out of the slightest material an abiding 
impression of individuality is left on the mind. In these letters 
we find little or no literary criticism; a passing tribute to 
Dickens, a half-contemptuous allusion to his own Romancero, 
“a very weak book, only one must not say so”; fleeting notices 
of some contemporary German novels, and that is about all. 
So, too, with the political events of the hour. Though he was 
in Paris during the February Revolution of ’48,there is only 
one letter in which he alludes to it, and that in the most cursory 
manner. No doubt his silence on these matters is to be explained 
by the fact that he was writing for the public upon all these 
questions, giving to everything he wrote that peculiar personal 
note which makes his journalistic articles read like private letters, 
and gives to his official utterances all the charm of intimate per- 
sonal intercourse. Neither is there in these family letters any 
record of friendships or of social intercourse ; nothing to indicate 
what interests were absorbing the poet’s mind; no allusion to 
the methods by which he worked. Of his intellectual life they 
tell us nothing; still less do they throw any light on the source 
(or sources) of inspiration of the love-songs. He who would seek 
for light on these matters will search this volume in vain. It 
reveals no secrets, recounts no episodes; indeed, it scarcely deals 
with facts at all. And yet, with all these omissions, the interest 
these letters arouse is deep and abiding, and we would not for 
much be without this record of the poet's family life, and of the 
ideal affection that bound him to his mother and to his sister 
Lottchen. Goethe had said of him that he “had every gift, but 
wanted love”; but to a reader of these letters it is rather the 
inverse of this saying that seems true. Love, tenderness, solici- 
tude, we find in abundant measure; he is never weary of ex- 
pressing his affection, it dominates all other interests, and runs 
through these letters like a beautiful melody set in different keys. 
His scorn, his bitterness, his cynical worldliness, the contradictory 
manifestations of his many-sided nature, Heine kept to face the 
world with; to those nearest and dearest to him he revealed 
another side. The supreme value of these letters is that they are 
the expression in all simplicity and truth of an intensity of 
feeling and a power of endurance that thrill us with admiration 
and wonder, when we remember the circumstances under which 
the greater number of them were written, or more frequently 
dictated. 


The first letters in the collection are addressed to the poet's 
beloved sister Lottchen, and are chiefly remarkable for their 
tenderness and for the evidence they give of a certain element of 
German “Gemiithlichkeit,” «» plant of strange growth to be 
grafted on to a nature in whom the poetic temperament was 


* Heinrich Heine's Familienleben. Von seinem Neffen Baron Ludwig 
von Embden. Hamburg: Hoffmann und Camne Verlag. 
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developed in an extravagant degree. It strikes one with surprise 
to find Heine giving his sister advice about her health and about 
her domestic concerns; counselling her not to part with her 
servant-maid lest she get a worse in her place, and begging 
her to remember him when she bakes particularly good tarts, and 
to keep some for him. There are a few passing allusions to his 
writings, notably when he sends her brother-in-law a copy of 
his tragedy Ratcliff, with the hope that he will not fail to re- 
cognise its ethical basis. In another letter he says he has taken 
note of his sister’s advice, to let as many as possible of the 
characters of his tragedy die, and adds characteristically, “ Would 
to God I could kill off all my enemies in it!” Other humorous 
touches, that recall the Reisebilder, are his comments on the 
society of Liineburg :—“ Of intellectual life there is not a trace 
here. I think they must have put up a culture-conductor on the 
roof of the Town Hall”; and this about his little dog Amichen :— 
“When I read in the evening the dear little beast sits on my 
shoulder, and begins to bark whenever I come toa fine passage in 
the book, Amichen has more understanding and feeling than 
all German poets and philosophers put together.” 

But in the later letters from Paris, many of them written from 
his “ mattrass-grave,” a deeper note of interest is struck. In 
Alfred Meissner’s Reminiscences of Heine, he relates that he 
found him, one evening, dictating a letter to his mother. On 
Meissn er’s remarking that it must be a great grief to her to know 
of his condition, Heine explained that he had always kept it a 
secret from her, and that she was under the impression that his 
health had not altered since his last visit to her. “I write often 
to her, as well as I can, in a merry humour; speak to her of my 
wife, and tell her how well I am faring. As she is struck by 
the fact that only the signature is by me, and all the rest by the 
hand of a secretary, she is always told that I suffer slightly from 
the eyes—a trouble which, however, will soon be over, but which 
prevents me from writing everything myself. And thus she is 
happy. That a son can be as sick and miserable as I am, no 
mother would believe.” 

In the letters now lying before us, we have the authentic 
record of this unfailing tenderness and unfaltering courage. In 
the summer of 1844 Heine had taken his wife to Hamburg to 
introduce her to his family. On his return to Paris in October 
of that year the first symptom of his terrible disease showed 
itself in the paralysis of his eyelids. For long he tries to 
hide this from his mother, merely saying he has to take care 
of his eyesight, and consequently writes very little. In later 
letters he has recourse to the most pathetic subterfuges to hide 
from her the gravity of the case, and at the same time account 
for the almost illegible handwriting. In one letter it is so 
dark that he cannot see; in another, written from the garden at 
Montmorency, it is the sunlight flickering on to his paper through 
the leaves of the arbour that bothers him, and makes writing a 
difficulty ; and again he says—“ It is late and very dark, and my 
pen is much worse than my heart.” Then in answer, apparently, 
to a suggestion from her, he replies, playfully—“ Wiesbaden 
would do me no good. The case of Christiani’s cure was quite 
different. He had gambled at Wiesbaden, and no sooner had he 
lost all his money than his eyes were suddenly opened.” 

By July 1847 his illness had made terrible progress, but the 
only indications we have of it in his home letters are renewed 
excuses for not writing on account of his laziness, which is so 
great that he has a perfect horror of pen and ink. Later, he tells 
her that he means before long to get a secretary, and that he pur- 
posely warns her six months in advance, so that she need not be 
alarmed if she gets a letter in a strange handwriting. Though he 
says so little about his own health, his anxiety about his mother’s 
is intense. Thus he writes to her :—“I have received your letter 
and Lottchen’s, and hear with the greatest concern that you have 
been ill, and perhaps have not yet recovered. The terrible part 
of separation is, that at a distance we always exaggerate the 
sufferings of our dear ones, whereas when we are near them, we 
take comfort from their actual presence. Dearest Mother, I beg 
that you will either write to me at once yourself, or make some 
one else write for you, telling me how you are looking—the 
absolute truth, for I can bear anything but uncertainty.” 

A few months later Heine walked for the last time. The 
paralysis crept downwards, and from henceforward till the day of 
his death, eight years later, he had to be carried about, and could 
only read and write by holding his eyelids open with his finger 
and thumb. Still, to his mother he keeps up the touching fiction 
of the dazzling sunbeams on his paper, though to Lottchen he 
admits the truth in the following letter :— 

‘ Dearest Sister,—My wife does not wish me to leave you 
any longer in the state of delusion (which was necessary on 
account of our mother) with to my health, as in the 
event of my dying the shock to you would be very great. But 


I hope, dear child, that the latter contingency will not occur so 
very soon, for I may be able to drag on another dozen years as 
Iam, alas! In the last fortnight I have become so paralysed 
that I have to be carried about like a child, and my legs are 
like cotton wool. My eyes are terribly bad. But my heart 
is all right, and my brajn and stomach healthy. I am well 
nursed, and I am supplied with the means for defraying the 
great expenses of this illness. My wife is behaving very well, 
_ and we live very happily. If I die in this condition my end 
is at least better than that of a thousand others. Now you 
know where you are. I would gladly have paid you all a visit 
this summer; perhaps I shall see you all in spring, or 
you will come here next year. . .. A meeting with you in 
good health and spirits, and not a mere sick-room visit, is 
what I long for. But shall I ever be better? God alone 
knows, who guides all things for the best. Write to me often 
and tell me a great deal about the family. We must keep 
my illness a secret from our mother in the future as in the 
past.’ 
And he ends the letter by quoting two verses of one of his own 
poems, which have a peculiarly touching significance in this place 
and connexion :— 
Schattenkiisse, Schattenliebe, 
Schattenleben wunderbar, 
Glaubst Du, Schwester, Alles bliebe 
Unveriindert ewig wahr ? 


Was wir lieblich fest besessen, 
Schwindet hin wie Triumerein, 
Und die Herzen die vergessen, 
Und die Augen schlafen ein. 


In a later letter to his sister on the death of one of her 
children, an exceeding bitter cry escapes him :—*“ Only one word 
of comfort—Death itself is not an evil—but years of suffering 
before one gets the length of dying! Years of suffering! Happy 
are those who are not long about it. Per acquit, as my father 
used to say (Payment received), and you turn round and fall 
asleep, and the score is wiped out.” 

To his mother, with expressions of intense affection, he talks 
hopefully of an improvement in his condition, assuring her that 
at times he feels better, and that she must attribute his silence to 
the fact that he cannot always get a trusted friend to whom he 
can dictate his letters. Sometimes borne down by pain, and the 
monotony of sleepless nights and suffering days, the shadow of 
death falls on his paper, but with infinite tenderness he softens 
the gloom with expressions of affection and of a high-hearted 
resignation. Thus he writes to his mother :— 

‘I think constantly of you, of that you may be sure. To 
tell you the truth, I should like to survive you, so as to spare: 
you the sorrow of hearing of my death, and I think that is 
the chief interest that I still take in life. When I no 
longer have you, I shall meet death with a much lighter 
heart. Lottchen has her children and her husband, and as for 
my wife, her nature is such a happy one that in the long run 
she will be able to do without me.’ 


At other times the old invincible humour asserts itself, as when. 
he assures his mother that he takes no medicine, and that his 
wife has got rid of all doctors except one, “ who is of such small 
stature that I might almost say I have no doctor. One must 
always choose the lesser evil.” 

One is tempted to go on quoting, as in every letter there occurs 
some sentence with the unmistakable Heine accent, or some 
passage that reveals the inmost feelings of the man and the depths 
of his affection, Of his wife Mathilde he talks constantly, 
and always with genuine devotion; though it is clear that he 
fully realized the shallowness and superficiality of her nature. 
But that he was happy with her there can be no doubt after read- 
ing these letters. 

As the shadows darkened and the gloom deepened his courage 
remained unshaken. ‘To the public in the Lazarus poems of the 
Romancero he admits that his body is a corpse in which his spirit 
is imprisoned, and he prays to be delivered from his “ schreck- 
lichen Lebensleide” ; but to his mother he writes :— 

‘IT have not had much luck in life, but after all it might 
have been far worse. That is the way half-beaten dogs com- 
fort themselves. . . . I am very contented with my wife; she 
is the most faithful soul in the whole world. But, after all, I 
believe that there is only one person on whom a man can 
absolutely depend, and that is a mother. Here is ect. 
security—if any one doubts it, the wisest thing he can do is to 
depart this life as quickly as possible.’ 

In the midst of his terrible suffering he writes cheerfully and 
with genuine interest to his sister Lottchen of the silk dresses he 
is sending to her and to her daughters. He tells her of the 
trouble he has taken in selecting colours that would suit them, 
and adds that, as his mother would not wear a smart dress, 
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Lottchen must choose a cap for her(a wunderschine Miitze), and 
let her believe that it arrived in the Paris box. 

One more quotation and we are done. The last letter in the 
book is to his cousin Hermann Heine, and ends with “God's hand 
lies heavily on me, whether in punishment or as a visitation I 
know not. I am very suffering, but bear my misery with resig- 
nation to God's inscrutable will.” 

It is the evidence they give of the enduring nature of this re- 
signation that lends to these letters a permanent human interest. 
No commentary on the tragedy of the poet’s closing years is 
necessary after reading them. From his own most intimate 
utterances we have the assurance of a noble endurance, of (what 
he himself called) a “ heavenly nostalgia,” and of a most un- 
selfish affection, which give dignity and grandeur to the last act 
of his life. The penetrating charm of the letters can only be 
realized in the original. Expression and feeling are bound 
together with something that recalls the mystical glamour of his 
lyrics. To attempt to reproduce this subtle quality in translation 
is a hopeless task. You seize the meaning, but the words elude 
you; you grasp the words, but the meaning has lost something 
of its suggestion. Fortunately the style of the letters is so 
simple that no profound knowledge of German is necessary in 
order to enjoy them. 


RED-LETTER DAYS OF MY LIFE.* 


HESE two volumes may be looked on as a sort of protest 
against the rush and rapidity of the Nineteenth Century, 
When newspapers and magazines are published days and weeks 
before their ostensible dates of issue, and when we have lengthy 
biographies of conspicuous individuals who are still alive, whether 
for evil or for good, it is refreshing to turn to recollections which 
bring us in contact with deceased poets and philosophers, and 
remind noisy talkers that they are not the sole depositaries of 
experience and knowledge. Mrs. Crosse, whose husband was a 
distinguished electrician, has, no doubt, made the most of her 
opportunities. She has travelled, seen, and written much. Several 
of her anecdotes are new, and her own remarks are often pointed 
and original. But some of the stories are old, and are rather 
marred in the telling. Not a few of the recollections are at 
second-hand. ‘ And here and there are positive mistakes or omis- 
sions which a little care might have avoided. The printer, we 
apprehend, may be responsible for converting the Eastern sage 
known as Pilpai or Bed-pa into Pilfray, and for the abbreviation 
of the name of the late Chief Justice of the Common Pleas into 
Bovil. But when Douglas Jerrold invented the happy phrase of 
tickling the soil with a hoe till it laughed in return with a harvest, 
he was thinking of Australia, and not of Ireland. This last 
country and laughter have long been far apart. And Mrs. Crosse, 
in alluding to the burning of five hundred fugitives by Marshal 
Saint-Arnaud in the cave of Shelas, in Algeria, seems to have for- 
gotten that this “foul deed,” as she terms it, was a repetition of a 
similar act on the part of Colonel Pélissier one year before. 
Both events are mentioned by Kinglake, to whom Mrs. Crosse 
refers, in the 2nd and in the 8th vol. of his History of the War in 
the Crimea. It is as well that the present generation should 
know precisely the sequence of events that took place in the years 
1844 and 1845, and that were then talked of in the tone in which 
we talk of the Massacre of Cawnpore. Pélissier began by 
smoking the caves of the Dahra, though Kinglake, in a note, 
states his belief (vol. ii. p. 8) that the French Colonel left open 
some entrances to the cave, and merely wished to compel the 
tribe to come out and surrender. Saint-Arnaud, Kinglake says, 
warmly approved of this barbarous act, and then capped it himself 
soon afterwards by a similar proceeding, when only eleven persons 
survived. Yet Kinglake reserves all his wrath for Saint-Arnaud, 
and treats Pélissier, the author of this new mode of bringing 
troublesome Arabs to their bearings, with consideration as a man 
of a strong and persistent will, coupled with culture and generous 
feeling, &c. 

Mrs. Crosse seems to have misapprehended the character of 
Hanneh Lady Trevelyan, Macaulay's sister, when she describes 
her as a Précieuse in manner. Those who enjoyed and appreciated 
Lady Trevelyan’s conversation in her lifetime can assure Mrs. 
Crosse that there has rarely been known in society any lady 
who, with such stores of literary anecdote and political informa- 
tion, bore so little resemblance to one of Moliére’s characters. 
Like other writers admitted to select coteries, and breakfasts 
or dinners the guests at which hed all been carefully selected 
by the host to the elimination of discordant or incongruous 
* Red-Letter Days of My Life. By Mrs. Andrew Crosse, Author of 
“ Memorials of 

pete Crosse, 2vols. London; Richard 


elements, Mrs. Crosse is vexed to think that she can recall 
little or nothing of the brilliant talk and the polished re- 
partee. We are told of Dr. Percy’s small dinners, where the 
conversation of three or four people was worth hearing; of Mr, 
Knox, who at his own table led the conversation with infinite 
humour and tact ; of wise and humorous Scotch sayings which 
might have eclipsed Dean Ramsay and Dean Hole, and have put 
Sydney Smith to utter shame; and of the author of Friends in 
Council, his sparks of wisdom and his unremembered good things, 
But we have no opportunity of judging whether the pearls were 
real or mock. A Boswell was sadly wanted on these occasions, 
On the other hand, we light on anecdotes which remind us that if, 
according to the Greek proverb, fools sometimes utter very 
seasonable remarks, scholars and poets occasionally balance the 
account by saying or doing very foolish things. A man who, as 
a reason for a projected rour in Spain, asserts that he was going 
to that land of wine and handsome women in order that he might 
“learn to love so many more millions of his fellow-creatures,” 
has surely fathomed the very depths of sickly, silly senti- 
mentality. It was very good-natured of Mrs. Crosse to accept an 


invitation from W. S. Landor to dine with him at the hour of 


3 P.M. But it will hardly enhance our estimate of a very curious 
figure in literature to know that Landor rejoiced that his birth- 
day occurred on the date of the execution of Charles I., because 
this enabled him “to celebrate the two events on the same day.” 
Equally silly is an anecdote of Southey’s bursting into tears, 
covering his face, and leaning on the table when he heard of 
the death of Robespierre. “I would have sooner heard,” said 
the author of the Curse of Kehama, “of the death of my own 
father.” It is to be hoped that there is but a small foundation 
for a local tradition in the Quantock Hills, which ascribes 
the following to either Coleridge or Southey :—“ Robespierre was 
a wministering angel sent to slay thousands that he might 
save willions.” When Quilp expressed his astonishment that 
Mr. Richard Swiveller should not think him a “choice spirit,” 
that candid friend answered, “ Not a bit of it. If you are any 
spirit, you are an evil spirit. You may take your oath of that.” 
Of Thomas or Tom Poole, the tanner, and his wild, irrational, 
and socialistic language, we have rather too much, especially as 
Mrs. Crosse could bave had but little personal knowledge of a 
demagogue who died in 1837. One story, however, is refreshing. 
This advanced thinker was boasting that to defend the privilege 
of free speech “he would willingly go to the Tower.” To this 
brave utterance the plain-spoken Mr. Anstice replied :—“ To the 
Tower, indeed! I should think [chester gaol would do for 
you” It is, however, fair to add that Tom Poole, by the ex- 
tracts given, seems to have tempered his Republicanism with an 
admixture of good practical sense. He was fully alive to the 
terrible evils of the Poor Law long before its alteration in 1834. 
He saw clearly that good wages tended to keep down rates, 
and he became known to the working-men of his day as a guide 
and counsellor in difficulties, and a referee and arbitrator in their 
disputes. 

These criticisms are compatible with an appreciation of the 
merits of these “ red-letter days.” Wecould wish that we heard 
more of divers other personages of whom we get passing glimpses ; 
of Dr. Jenkyns, whose odd ways are still the talk of the common 
room at Balliol College, but who helped to make that college 
what it is in the bands of Dr. Jowett; of the gifted Theodosia 
Garrow, who lies buried in the cemetery at Florence, and who 
was outlived for more than thirty years by her husband Adolphus, 
the brother of Anthony Trollope; of Charles Buller, by whose 
premature death the House of Commons lost a politician of rare 
promise; and of one or two others. But the descriptions of 
Eothen, the Brownings, Faraday, Dr. Percy, and Douglas Jerrold 
add something to our knowledge and revive what might other- 
wise soon pass out of sight. It is not now necessary to discuss 
whether Browning himself will be the “poet of posterity.” 
Cadde, risorse, e giacque may be said of many writers in 
poetry and prose; and Matthew Arnold took to himself 
credit for having rehabilitated Wordsworth. The quiet 
retired life of the poetess and her husband, her dress, 
appearance, and physical suffering; the sorrow which 
her decease occasioned to a large circle of Italian friends in 1861, 
the year in which Arthur Clough died, and other details, are all 
in excellent taste. Mrs. Crosse does not mention the death by 
drowning in July 1840 of Mrs. Barrett-Browning’s brother 
Edward. He was one of four who were cruising off Teignmouth 
in a half-decked yacht, when the vessel was upset by a sudden 
squall, and all four persons were drowned. The popularity of 
Browning himself in his lifetime certainly extended to portions 
of the public other than the Society named after him. We like 
that cabman who, on receiving what he thought was less than his 
fare, said to Browning himself, “ You may be a d—d good poet, 
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but a bad paymaster.” The account of John Percy, who wished 
at one time to be an artist, at another a missionary, and 
ended by being an M.D., leads to the conclusion that he would 
have done well in any profession. As it was, he lived a very full 
life. He lectured on metallurgy; worked at the Museum of 
Geology ; served on divers Royal Commissions; was President 
of the Iron and Steel Institute, and superintended the ventilation 
and lighting of the Houses of Parliament. It is not unfair to 
say that this last was not altogether a signal success. The 
chapter on Science and Society shows from the example of Fara- 
day that it is perfectly possible for science to go hand in hand 
with religion. Thusit is cheering to heara philosopher who was 
no mathematician stating his belief that the investigation of 
chemical elements “ unfolds to us the mysterious yet simple means 
chosen by the Omnipotent for accomplishing his results, teaching 
us how elements the most seemingly unmanageable and dis- 
cordant are made to watch like ministering angels around us.” 
Faraday, we are also glad to learn, was fond of novel-reading, 
and could turn from serious pursuits to Lever and Trollope. Of 
Philip Gosse we know much already from the biography written 
by his son. And here again we learn that this naturalist, 
who corresponded with Darwin, combined literary acumen with 
practical worldly wisdom, and had not abandoned the Biblical 
theory of the Universe. 

Perhaps too much is made of the career of Alexander Knox. 
That he wrote some very good leading articles for the Times for 
some fourteen years, and that he was an efficient magistrate for 
sixteen more years, first at Worship Street Court and then at 
Marlborough Street, may be quite true. He understood the poor 
and the criminal classes thoroughly, and even those whom he 
sentenced to imprisonment had the sort of respect and regard for 
him that the Irish soldier had for his deceased major compared to 
a successor. “The new man,” said Atkins, “is well enough. 
But he is nothing to the ould major. By it was a pleasure 
to be cursed by him.” One of Mr. Knox's sayings might be 
advantageously remembered by modern politicians :—“ The record 
of history is, when we cease to advance, we shall begin to go 
back.” Perhaps the word advance is susceptible of two inter- 
pretations. 

To Eothen Kinglake Mrs. Crosse is fair on the whole. His work 
on the Crimean War was too long and too late, and nothing in 
it equalled the brilliancy of his earlier work. On the whole, 
these two volumes are pleasant reading, and their merits outweigh 
their defects. But we wish that the author, who does not 
seem to have lost touch with the present generation in her 
reverence for the past, had not quoted Coleridge as a “ Blossom- 
ing Poet.” This epithet has a close affinity to another beginning 
with the same letter, much in vogue with youth and cabmen 
at the present day. 


THE STEAM NAVY." 


HIS volume has the serious and inevitable defects of its kind. 

It is a collection of magazine articles written at different 
times, some of them, at least, written for particular occasions, 
and none of them, as far as we can see, composed to form part of 
a coherent series. In a compilation of this nature there is 
naturally some looseness of construction and some repetition, 
We make no complaint of this, not because we like this way of 
building up volumes—for we do not—but because the practice is so 
rooted among us that it is useless to find fault. What can’t be 
cured must be endured, as the elder Faithful used to say. The 
matter of these collected articles is in part technical, in part 
general criticism. Under the first head come the papers on the 
use of forced draught in ships. We do not dwell on this part, 
because Mr. Williams may be said to have won his case. His 
main proposition that ships ought to be tested so as to show 
their power of ‘rendering continuous service, and not merely 
to pass a showy trial on the measured mile, is one which has 
our entire sympathy. Mr. Williams shows very clearly what 
are the mischiefs of forced draught. Under the same head may 
be put his remarks on the training of engineers. Mr. Williams 
argues against certain sailor officers who vilipend the engineer. 
He makes out a convincing case. It may be, indeed it is, a pity 
that ships meant for such rough business as sea-fighting should 
be full of delicate machines, But since the engines are there, it 
is desirable that those who have to work them should know all 
there is to know about them. The most generally interesting of 
Mr. Williams's papers will, we think, be found to be those 
which deal with the training of our seamen, He is strongly 
in favour of giving all men a more complete training—practising 
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them, in fact, with the engines as well as with the guns. He 
has a scheme for adding to the present force of stokers, and 
drilling one-fourth of them at a time in the batteries. In 
so far as this would tend to increase the peace establishment 
of the navy, we think it a very good suggestion. How 
far it would be possible in war-time to employ a man both 
as stoker and gunner is another question. It will, we imagine, 
be found that the engineer department has its hands full with its 
own business. Mr. Williams seems to share a belief which is 
curiously common even in the service—namely, that in the old 
navy all the crews were sailors, which was far from being the 
case. Even if we leave out the marines, the real sailormen were 
a minority. The author gives a curious illustration how short 
the history of the steam navy has been. He served in the Black 
Sea when a part of the allied fleet was composed of sailing ships ; 
so that his services are within a few years as long as the life of 
the steam navy. 


FINGER PRINTS.* 


HE author of Heredity and of Natural Inheritance has pub- 
lished another work of extraordinary interest and minute 
research which seems allied to the same subjects. The tiny 
ridges observable in the texture of the skin, especially on the tips 
of the fingers, form themselves into patterns of sufficiently definite 
shape to be printed off, and finally tabulated for the purpose of 
identification of persons. The well-attested fact that these lines 
have scarcely been known to alter from youth to age gives them 
a special value in this matter. Not only criminals and deserters 
could be recognized by their means, but honest men will in future 
be able to prove their own identity with complete success. It is 
merely necesary to print off impressions on cardboard of the tips 
of the fingers after slightly rolling or dabbing them on a surface 
thinly covered with printer’s-ink. Full and useful directions are 
given how to do this, or how to substitute lampblack, sealing-wax, 
or office ink. These ridges are perforated by the minute pores 
belonging to the ducts for perspiration, and it seems that they also 
assist the sense of touch in some obscure way. Why they should 
form patterns has not yet been discovered ; but Mr. Galton’s re- 
searches have proved that these patterns invariably exist, and 
that they can be approximately divided into three types, called 
by him arches, loops, and whorls, which appear to be here- 
ditary, more or less, and of which careful drawings are given 
in Chapter V. that merit and repay attention. Mr. Galton 
has been at great pains to trace back the subject, and he 
considers the short Latin “Commentatio” by Purkenje in 
1823 at the University of Breslau to be the first description 
known of the ridges. 1t has been often referred to, but generally 
at second-hand. Here, however, the passages are given in good 
English, together with reproductions of the woodcuts, which show 
just the same whorls and loops as are to be found at the present 
time. Sir William Herschel’s use of finger-prints in India in 
1858 for documents signed by natives makes a new departure in 
the science, and furnishes invaluable information on the point of 
the persistence of the ridges in keeping their form through life. 
Some of the enlarged patterns collected by Mr. Galton are printed 
together in one page, and bear a curious resemblance to the grain- 
ing of wood until carefully examined, when the vital nature of 
the curves will make itself felt. The numbering of each curve, 
or kind of join of the ridges, is a marvel of ingenuity, and forms 
a perfect key to all future intricacies. To follow out the eight~ 
fold enlarged specimen on p. 54 will train the eye at once to 
seize and understand the combinations afterwards described and 
illustrated. This curious science may well have cost the practical 
discoverer much toil and thought, for he has rendered ‘t easy for 
any one with moderate powers of cbservation to follow out the 
scheme for himself. 

The ridges of the skin form patterns over the hands and feet 
with special distinctness, so that, even when the fingers and toes 
are absent, sufficient peculiarities remain for identification. This 
leads Mr. Galton to refer to the palms of the hands and the soles 
of the feet of Jezebel left by the dogs as proofs of her identity, 
if impressions of them had been available for comparison. But 
undoubtedly the finger-tips are more interesting, owing to the 
culmination of the pattern like a flower at the top of its stalk. 
Mr, Galton explains this by saying (p. 67) :— : 

‘The ridges . . . run athwart the fingers in rudely-parallel 
lines up to the last joint, and if it were not for the finger-nail, 


would a ntly continue parallel up to the extreme finger- 
tip. But the acne of the nail disturbs their parallelism and 


squeezes them downwards on both sides of the finger. Con- 
sequently, the ridges that run close to the tip are greatly 
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arched, those that successively follow are gradually less 
arched, until in some cases all signs of the arch disappear 
about the level of the first joint.’ 

Although until this century science has not cast an observant 
eye upon the arches, loops, and whorls, fortune-tellers long ago 
availed themselves of these patterns, the perfect circle being con- 
sidered especially fortunate, and different meanings were assigned 
to it according to the finger or thumb on which it was placed. 
Having had some opportunity of testing this wholly unscientific 
belief, we must confess to have found it tally with known charac- 
teristics to an uncanny degree. From observation even of this 
“random” kind, it was found that the circle form of whorl is 
not nearly so common as loops or arches, five in the two hands 
together being the largest number yet seen. Mr. Galton had not 
met with more than four. Using this ancient lore as a side- 
light on the scientific results before us, we are inclined to suspect 
that there is a certain run of character unconsciously attracted 
to these investigations, and that “randoms” taken by the casual 
observer would furnish a real variety in data, The most compre- 
hensive way of obtaining impartial prints would be to havea 
space left for them in the census papers, where so many particulars 
of each person are now given that the clinching of identity would 
be complete. A well-thumbed novel from a free library con- 
tains many specimens, and school-books have been known to have 
admirable ink-prints lurking in their depths. There is an im- 
pression on baked clay of the whole surface of a hand in the 
Museo at Naples, which is nearly two thousand years old, having 
‘been found at Pompeii, in which the lines are clearly marked, 
and the texture of the somewhat coarse skin is shown. It might 
prove to ke a useful example. 

In fact, the more or less perfect whorls, loops, and arches 
seem to follow the same rules as palmistry does of the kind dealing 
with character rather than fortune, with the advantage that the 
ridges do not often move out of place. So, after making a rough 
estimate of a person’s character, certain whorls may be expected 
on certain fingers. The tables in this book bear out what might 
be looked for, if we consider the patterns indicative of character ; 
for example, the characteristics hinted at by whorls, especially of 
the perfect circle form, are not as common as those belonging to 
the loops, and, mirabile dictu, in Table 1, chapter viii., there are 
Jess than half as many whorls as loops in the 500 persons cutninel. 
Arches do, however, seem to be more common than here tabulated ; 
they appear to go much in families, the qualities of practical 
powers of mind and character indicated by them being particu- 
larly hereditary. It is very interesting to learn that no pattern 
appears to belong by right to any particular race. We can- 
not read books of travel without perceiving human charac- 
teristics appearing and reappearing with unexpected regularity. 
All these changes of character follow the law of error. If 
we applied Mr. Galton’s “ogive” to the whorl pattern 
alone, we should find it strictly in accordance with both 
observed and expected results. It is a strange thought that, 
‘by dint of examining large masses of men to ascertain their 
likenesses, we should end by establishing their difference and 
absolute personal identity. The examination also of so-called 
“ fraternities” among the patterns is very instructive, as it brings 
out the fact that the right hand has more often particular whorls 
than the left hand, and this in itself is a corroboration of character 
indices, which are, as a rule, more distinct in the right hand than 
in the left. There is nothing more difficult than to detect and 
define the average man, and it seems hard to try and remove the 
harmless little vanities of superiority always crowning him as a 
king in his own eyes, or at least as “lord of himself, that heritage 
of woe!” But the fatal finger-marks will tabulate his position to 
anicety. Jealous of a whorl, envious of a loop, ambitious for an 
arch, the average man will wish at last to lose his own identity. 
The ‘mistake i in objecting to the title of an average man is in sup- 
posing it to mean abject inferiority—an illogical view, for the 
better men are in themselves the higher will be the average. The 
only actual inferiority ever acutely felt is by the men who are 
justly ranked as superior to the average, for they alone have a 
knowledge of the ideal superiority which they follow without 
attaining. An average man, on the contrary, is apt to attain his 
ideal, and much joy is the natura! result. Show him his finger- 
tips, and he will wear gloves for the rest of his life, 

Among the many accurate and careful illustrations in this 
book, one of the most interesting is that on the title-page repre- 
senting the tips of the fingers and thumbs of the author. To 
be able to read the patterns here depicted is to know at once 
that the writings of their owner must deserve candid attention. 
It is a sort of sign-manual even more characteristic than the 
well-known, clear, and very characteristic handwriting of the 
author, which should have been appended below. Young un- 
known authors should take the hint, and place their digits on 


their first title-page. Much trouble would be saved to readers 
and reviewers with this new index or table of contents of book 
and author in one. Candidates for Parliament might be chosen 
without further expense, from a perusal of their finger-tips, as 
published in the daily papers advocating their political views, 
Prime Ministers might be discovered unawares. No “ mute 
inglorious Milton” would be hidden from us. Yet with regard 
to the statement that the ridges are often alike in totally different 
classes of men, nothing would seem more natural, since they 
depend on the delicacy of the skin, which has to do with tem. 
perament rather than brains. But the patterns of the ridges will 
vary somewhat. We cannot call them bad or good in them- 
selves, they are merely indices of certain tendencies of character, 
The idiot and the statesman may have an equal gift for collecting 
minutix, but the idiot per se makes a wrong selection to remem- 
ber, whereas the statesman is distinguished by his preternatural 
power of choosing the necessary item for recollection, and rele- 
gating the rest to Earlswood. The criminal will have certain 
qualities that are misapplied ; the pattern will only indicate the 
qualities and uot the use. There will, however, be found a 
slight difference in the furrows, chiefly discernible in the 
sunlight, for they have a tendency to vary in depth, according 
to the use made of the fingers. These beautiful little ridges and 
furrows are a delicate ornament to the hand, and their absence 
or ill-treatment is a recognized blot in the texture of the skin, 
The scarred finger of the tailor or seamstress is ugly enough at 
a glance, and the picture of the enlarged and marred curves 
of the ridges is a melancholy testimony to the injury inflicted 
by the needle, a weapon that under the microscope is seen in 
its true character of a skewer or a kitchen poker. 


The excellent plates illustrating the finger patterns are well 
drawn and printed in black and white, except in a double-page 
illustration where colours are used to show the directions taken 
by the curves. The effect of these pale-tinted patterns is weird 
indeed, and they are like sections of shells and heads of birds or 
beasts and have a talismanic appearance. With regard to 
anthropometry Mr. Galton has made out his case in favour of 
finger prints over measurements as being both quicker and easier 
to take and more accurate in reproduction for the sake of com- 
parison. The two together might well defy all possible frauds 
or accidents. 


BOOKS IN ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE.* 


R. GOSSE’S contribution to the “ Chiswick Press” series 

was selected with good judgment, but also with some 
audacity. Elizabethan prose literature of the lighter kind is 
exceedingly interesting to those who have once got a hold of the 
subject; but, to speak with perfect frankness, it does not offer 
very great attractions to the average reader. It is for the most 
part conspicuously wnmodern, and yet it does not wear its anti- 
quity with a saving grace to the eye that modern things tire. It 
is apt to be frightfully didactic, to deal much more with words 
than with facts, and to do the dealing in a manner which is 
not attractive to the general. To take fairly contemporary ex- 
amples, Knolles’s History of the Turks is an infinitely vaster 
volume, and Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity deals with a much 
drier subject, than Lyly’s Euphues; yet, if three average sensual 
modern readers were set down to the three, and some test of 
bona-fide reading were imposed, we know pretty well who would 
be “ lag-last.” So much for Mr. Gosse’s audacity. For his judg- 
ment, it is enough to say that very few pieces of the class and 
time are likely to find so much favour with readers of the present 
day as the rare and curious work he has selected. Some things 
of Greene's are, perhaps, not far behind it; but they are behind. 
The book has attractions of a rather unusually mixed kind. 
The singular romance about Surrey and his Geraldine, which 
its author inserted in it, and which there is every reason to 
believe he invented, is known to a relatively great many people 
who never heard of the Unfortunate Traveller, and probably 
have very dim ideas of Nash himself. Its details about that 
foreign travel which was then regarded in England with such 8 
curious mixture of curiosity and alarm are very interesting. And 
it shows, if not at their very best, yet well, the singular and 
* The Unfortunate Traveller. By Thomas Nash. With an Essay on 
aes Writings of Nash. By Edmund Gosse. London: Chiswick 


Plutarch’s Romane Questions. Translated by Philemon Holland aad 
edited by F. B. Jevons, Bibliotheque de Carabas. London: Nutt. 

Wise Words and Quaint Counsels of Thomas Fuller. Edited by Augustus 
Jessopp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Ot a Critical Study. By W. 8. Turnbull. London and Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood. 

The Old Dramatists. James Russell Lowell, London: 
English By 
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varied talents of a man who resembled more than anything else 
the very best kind of “all-round” journalist of the upper class 
and education at the present day. From Cambridge Nash drew 
that peculiar mixture of unpedantic scholarship and give-and- 
take knowledge of the world which the two great English 
Universities, though they do not give it to all their sons, are 
almost alone among the schools of Europe in imparting to any 
considerable number of them. From London he obtained an 
enlargement (for the most part, we fear, it must be said in a 
downward direction) of his knowledge of society. From nature 
he had received one of the very sharpest wits and pens of the 
time. Nothing that he wrote is really tedious, and much is 
decidedly amusing, though, of course, to be frank once more, we 
cannot promise readers that they will find the husk of ephemeral 
mannerism and slang, of unpolished and rudimentary style, 
and so forth, agreeable or easy to get rid of. Mr. Gosse 
has done his best to assist them by a very good and well- 
written introduction. Of course, we might take exception to 
one or two little matters. We are unable to join Mr. 
Gosse in his wish that Nash or Greene had given us personal 
sketches of the literary set of their day. On the contrary, we 
thank the goodness and the grace which have left the great 
Elizabethans to us for the most part thoroughly known by their 
works and thoroughly unknown by their personality. “The 
pamphlet called ‘ Martin Marprelate’” is an expression lacking 
strict preciseness, for there is no single pamphlet so called. Mr. 
Gosse doubtless refers to the celebrated “ Epistle,” which, like the 
rest of the series, was fathered by “ Martin Marprelate, Gentle- 
man.” Also there is a sentence from which it would seem that 
Mr. Gosse is not fully aware of the distinction between a red 
herring and a bloater. But this is impossible, and must be the 
result of ambiguous phrasing on his part or clumsy comprehen- 
sion on ours. And we are most emphatically of opinion that he 
has not failed to assist his readers by giving them no notes what- 
ever. Our own experience is that the ordinary reader does not want 
notes, and that the specialist or would-be specialist chiefly regards 
them as an opportunity for picking holes, for grumbling because 
there are not enough of them, and for displaying his own superior 
erudition. The book is produced in the same style of simple 
perfection of type and paper which has characterized the other 
volumes of the series, and the frontispiece is a portrait of Surrey, 
it being unfortunately impossible to supply one of “ Geraldine.” 


We shall confess that the folklorist who meddles with the 
classics from his own particular standpoint is not, as a rule, a 
very engaging person to us. Now and then, being only a folk- 
lorist par intérim, and by essence a humanist and man of letters, 
he is tolerable, and more than that. Generally he is not 
tolerable. He behaves towards the books of profane literature 
exactly as the baser and stupider sort of religionist does towards 
those of sacred, and uses them as mere statutes at large to prove 
his bookish theories. We shall own further (being nothing if not 
frank) that more than one sentence in Mr. Jevons’s introduction 
to his very welcome reprint of Philemon Holland's version of 
Plutarch's Romane Questions is of a nature which, if we had not 
been even more critical than frank, would have put us in a rage. 
“Plutarch’s Questions are in the spirit of modern scientific 
inquiries,” says this tutor to the University of Durham; and 
we can but murmur “O altitudo!” “ Philemon’s antiquated 
English suits with Plutarch’s antiquated speculation,” and we 
can but respond to our own murmur, and say, “ Abyssus 
abyssum vocat.” The exquisite assumption that we are really 
wiser than our fathers, not merely wise in a different way, and 
the indulgent patronage to these poor old dead, may pair off 
very well. But Truth and Justice (Mr. Jevons in these passages 
seems to ignore the fact) are of no age and of all, and they 
both require us to say—as we do say, most cheerfully—that 
Mr. Jevons is much better than he might seem from these two 
of his very earliest utterances. We must make allowances for 
him ; he isa folklorist, though, fortunately for himself, he happens 
to be a classical scholar as well, which saves him from the lowest 
depths. His very long introduction, running to near a hundred 
pages, puts the conclusions of folklore unobtrusively, learnedly, and 
well, and of course there is not the least reason why anybody 
should accept any one of them unless he likes. At the same time 
a great many of the facts which are here marshalled are indispu- 
table facts, and to the student of human nature and human his- 
tory, who is content to take them as they are, very interesting 
ones. As for the interest of the Romane Questions themselves, it 
is undeniable, and in a way unique, while there is no doubt that 
Philemon Holland was one of the best translators that ever existed. 
He was a real scholar; he had from his time and from his per- 
sonal qualifications a gift of racy English ; he was not troubled by 
any considerations which might lead him to torment and garble 
his text. The text itself is a human document of the highest 


value. It gives us the impressions of a man of wide sympathies, 
of unusual intellectual and literary power, thoroughly well 
grounded in the best education of his time, when he comes face to 
face with an alien, yet not too alien, civilization, which was at that 
time in a state of survival—rigidly maintained in practice by a 
race more tenacious of tradition than even Scotchmen, but having 
lost all knowledge of, and for the most part themselves careless 
to know, the meaning and purpose of the ceremonies they so faith- 
fully performed. Practically we are to-day nearly as good judges 
of that meaning as Plutarch was. But our utmost ingenuity and 
our utmost efforts would not avail to put us at Plutarch’s point of 
view, and therefore his deliverances, independently of the positive 
information as to facts which they give us, are of the most valu- 
able. So peace be with Mr. Jevons wep 

Dr. Jessopp’s title for his selections is sufficiently Fullerian, 
though the occasion was good for greatly daring and reviving 
the old, the exact, the simple “ Beauties.” His introduction is 
adequate and excellent, not the least of its excellences con- 
sisting in the fact that the editor has dared to be candid 
about his author, and has admitted that a great deal of Fuller 
is not worth reading by the average man. Not, let us 
hasten to add, that we are quite of his opinion, as thus 
put in a condensation of his words, which, perhaps, he would 
not himself admit. We dare not ourselves pretend to have 
read everything of Fuller's; for he is immensely voluminous, 
and his volumes are entirely uncollected. But we have read a 
very great deal of him, and we never read a single thing, down to 
his sermons—by no means his strongest point—which was not a 
great deal better worth reading by the average man than his 
average newspaper or his average novel, Seventy or eighty 
years ago, in those “ sleepy,” “ self-indulgent,” and so-forth days 
of the Universities which it is the fashion to run down, it would 
probably have been by no means impossible to induce the 
Clarendon Press to print a uniform edition of Fuller’s works, as 
it produced those of others not worthier nor half so interesting. 
If there had been an objection, it would probably have been that 
Cambridge ought to look after her own children. But we are afraid 
that at the present moment neither Pitt Press nor Olarendcn 
Press would so much as look at such a proposal, and it is hard 
to blame them in days when they have to look first to what will 
put money in University chests, which are being perpetually 
drained by heaven knows what new fads and foll‘es. Therefore, 
it is much that Dr. Jessopp has got room fora selection from 
“the Sydney Smith of the seventeenth century,” as he very truly 
and deservedly calls Fuller. Nor will any one who knows 
Lamb's anthology in miniature from the same abundant 
gardens question the suitableness of the subject or the probable 
quality of the product. The result we find quite as satisfactory 
as it isin the nature of such a thing to be, and much more satis- 
factory than such things usually are. The Fullerian may, of 
course, desiderate contexts; but the non-Fullerian, who it is 
greatly to be feared is in a large majority, will not be cumbered 
thereabout, and will enjoy unhampered this, nearly the oddest, 
and nearly the wittiest, of English parsons. 

Mr. Turnbull's study of Othello is a work to be regarded with a 
certain amount of respect. It is extremely painstaking; it refers 
in an honest manner to the various authorities from whom the 
author borrows largely (and who will sometimes be found supply- 
ing the stuff of his sentences to an extent beyond that indicated by 
the actual quotations) ; the said author is free from the follies and 
eccentricities of the wilder sort of commentator; he has a genuine 
admiration for his great subject, and he does not seem to have any 
desire to assume pretensions of his own. All these are good, and 
some of them excellent things; and yet it is impossible to take 
much delight in Mr. Turnbull, For his book is not so much an 
analysis, or a criticism, or an illustration of Shakspearian tragedy in 
general, and the tragedy of Othello in particular, as a sort of 
sermon on these two things—a sermon extended to nearly four 
hundred rather unusually full pages. Sometimes, indeed, as in 
his ideal description of Desdemona, Mr, Turnbull becomes almost 
foldtre; but these passages are the exception. Now, such a 
sermon would have been too much even for those heroes of Shak- 
speare’s own time who used to exhort preachers to “ take another 
glass "—the said glass running for a mortal hour. If Mr. Turn- 
bull could have made his chapters more numerous (each runs to 
some thirty pages as a rule), or have subdivided them in some 
obvious mechanical way, it had been more tolerable. But, as it is, 
the unbroken “ screed ” of doctrine becomes very difficult to bear. 
Some good things—things not merely borrowed or suggested, but 
the result of Mr. Turnbull's own thought—are no doubt to be found 
here ; but they are buried in such tough conglomerate that it is very 
hard to get them out, or even to come to the knowledge of their 
existence, 

Mr. Lowell was an excellent writer, a good critic, and thoroughly 
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read in the best English literature. What he wrote about it 
could not but be interesting to read, and we have read with in- 
terest the little book which Professor Norton has printed, con- 
taining reports or drafts of some lectures that Mr. Lowell 
delivered at his namesake institute in 1887. It would, however, 
be improper to criticize these formally, and we are not quite sure 
that they ought to have been printed. Their editor admits that 
they were “ written rapidly,” were never revised for the press, 
and in delivery were eked out by a great deal of reading from 
the authors, and of extempore comment on the passages read. 
This last fact is, indeed, obvious; for we should say that 
a tolerably well-girt, but by no means gabbling, lecturer 
might get through the whole book—six lectures, as here 
printed—in something under two hours, in a good deal under 
three. Now Mr. Lowell was a person who had a very definite 
literary conscience, and did not send things to press uncared 
for. As a matter of fact, the book contains a few pleasant 
words, on part of a great subject, spoken by one well familiar 
with it. An eloquent and admirable passage on the folly of calling 
for an American language and an American literature; some 
well thought out remarks at the beginning of the paper on 
Chapman, and one or two other things, would have deserved 
preservation in any case. But in healthier times the rest would 
have been rejected, not because it is at all unworthy, but because 
Mr. Lowell, who had plenty of time, did not choose to preserve 
it; because it is comparatively facile and undistinguished ; and 
because it is not just to tie a man down to obiter dicta which he 
never himself endorsed for publication. 


IN THE KEY OF BLUE.* 


HE indefatigable Mr. Symonds has no sooner enriched the 
world and enhanced bis reputation by his learned Life of 
Michel Angelo than he preduces a volume of essays in prose and 
verse called In the Key of Blue. We have all heard of the 
famous Symphony in Blue, and of the Closet Blue, and here is 
The Key of Blue. It sounds a little as if a word bad been 
omitted—The Key of Bluebeard. That, however, is not the kind 
of key which Mr. Symonds has in his mind. He is writing about 
the various shades of blue worn by the Venetian populace. He 
is giving us, in his own words, a study of “blues and blouses.” 
The blouse ‘is worn by Augusto, a young Venetian. Augusto 
‘was sitting on the barriers of the traghetto, and, as no pifferaro 
was playing in front of an albergo, “ Augusto was intensely blue,” 
and in the blues. Mr. Symonds instantly addressed him in song, 
dwelling with fond appreciation on his violet tie, sapphire sash, 
and “ hose of lapis lazuli.” On another day 
Your three blent azures merged in those 
Ccerulean heavens above the blouse— 


where we read for “blouse,” periculo nostro, “hose,” the celebrated 
“ hose of lapis lazuli.” Now, if Augusto had been Lady Violet 
Lebas, and if she chanced to be what the Culdees of old styled a 
“Soul,” one can imagine a poet rhyming on her “ hose of lapis 
lazuli,” and (if he was on very friendly terms with her) on 
The ivory of your brows, the glow 
Of those large orbs that are your eyes. 
But to berhyme a young Itelian man’s tie, and hose, and other 
properties, is a performance so startling that it takes away the 
breath of the most benevolent critic. The hansom is the gondola 
of London (by the way, Augusto was a facchino, not a gondolier), 
and what Venetian poet would come here and sing about a cab- 
man’s necktie? Graglia’s New Pocket Dictionary renders 
JSacchino “a porter, a scoundrel.” 
Now Heaven thee save, thou proud Portere, 
Now Heaven thee save, and see ! 
we may say, like the ballad; for no porter but must be proud 
when praised in alien verse, especially when he becomes, as he 
does, “ imperially purple.” Mr. Symonds ends with some rhymes 
on critics, whom he represents as puzzled by his exercises in blue 
and blouses. They must be simple creatures. 
Words do no work of pencil, palette, brush, 

as the poet himself remarks. Indeed, poetry must have something 
more divinely interfused, and Mr. Symonds's Key of Blue is only an 
experiment in the impossible. One or two of the essays deal 
with topies concerning which we need only say that there seems 
to be a difficulty in keeping Antinous’s head out of the memorial. 
Such an essay is called “The Dantesque and Platonic Ideals of 
Love.” 

As for Plato, he is best read in the original; in English we, 
like Vivien, are “passing weary of his love.” The short and 


the long of the matter is this; the ancient Greeks, after Homer's 
time, retained or revived, in religion, myth, customs, and other. 
wise, a number of savage ideas and habits, alien to Homer. Op 
these their philosophers refined and allegorized, and Plato refined 
and allegorized on matters very unholy, and very familiar to 
students of savage manners, particularly in North and South 
America. Plato turned all to favour and to prettiness ; as other 
philosophers found mysterious meanings in old barbaric rites and 
stories. But we do not care to follow the son of Ariston here, 
and to refine upon Plato. The Germans, as described by Tacitus, 
took a more congenial view of those things, and would have 
smothered Diocles & Co. in a morass. If Aschylus chose to 
degrade the stainless and fearless Achilles, that was only the 
regular practice of the Attic stage, which also degraded Odysseus, 
The Ionians were not Achzans, and could not touch Homer and 
Homer’s characters without spoiling and perverting men whom 
they could not understand. The head of Antinous is introduced 
by Mr. Lefroy himself, in the essay on that pleasing poet, and, 
we believe, an excellent man. In Mr. Lefroy’s sonnet on “The 
Bowler” (a Kentish bowler), it is a pity that he speaks of “the 
flung ball.” At this rate the bowler would have been no-balled, 
An essay on La Béte Humaine is a study of M. Zola’s idealism, 
M. Zola, by the way, had a harmless counterpart in American 
fiction—Mr. E. P. Roe. His little autobiographical sketch, prefixed 
to his novel Without a Home, proves this to be no paradox, any 
more than it is a paradox to call M. Zola an idealist and a 
romanticiste échevelé. He is a romanticiste who wants to do us 
good, and, like an old writer, we prefer to be done good to in some 
other way. There follows an excellent study of the Vaux- 
de-Vire, in which the poet says one Norman is a match for 
three Englishmen (Goddams), and complains, inconsistently, 
that the said Goddams have ravaged his country. Why did 
he let them? There ensue descriptive essays, perhaps a little 
too luscious, on English scenery, and then we have an essay 
on Culture. Some one accused Mr. Symonds of pervading 
Europe “with a portmanteau full of culture on his back.” 
This led him to reflect on culture, which he defines as “the 
raising of previously educated faculties to their highest potency 
by the conscious effort of their possessors”: “the ploughing 
and the harrowing of self.” “Burns can hardly be called a 
man of culture,” nor can Scott, we hope; nor, we think, Shak- 
speare nor Byron. We have our doubts about Milton. Mr. 
Symonds’s conclusion seems to be that it takes all sorts to make a 
world, There follow two essays in which the old English 
romantic drama, and the Elizabethan song-writers, are not over- 
praised, for who can overpraise them? The book has a pretty 
decorative design of hyacinth and laurel on the cover, which is 
not blue. The contents are of most various dates, extending 
over thirty years; not all of the essays had been already pub- 
lished in serials. Perhaps the best essay is one which we have 
not noticed, a description of the Euganean Hills, Through- 
out we may note that the canvas, so to speak, is rather overloaded ; 
for words are not colours, and they are apt to accumulate too 
heavily when they are made to do the work of colours. 


ON SLEDGE AND HORSEBACK.* 


O*E ought to begin this book by reading the description of 

the condition of the Yakutek lepers, as given at p. 130. 
Then we may partially realize the nature of the mission to which 
Miss Marsden has been devoting herself. The lot of the lepers 
in old Palestine was lamentable enough ; but, at least with the 
Hebrews, they lived at the gates of the cities, in the regular 
receipt of alms, and with a certain consciousness of sympathy. 
Their sufferings were somewhat alleviated by a climate generally 
genial. In the frozen north-east of Siberia, with its nine months 
of winter, they are very literally outcasts. The bare suspicion 
of the loathsome disease is fatal to all natural affection. The 
predominating idea in each community is to avoid any possible 
chance of contagion. The lepers are cast forth into the solitude 
of the dreary forests, and are fed on the scanty doles left in the 
neighbourhood of their dwellings. These habitations are wretched 
huts, constructed of wood plastered with mud and floored with 
cow-dung; the furniture at the best is a rough table and some 
planks on which the inmates stretch themselves; and the cripples 
of both sexes and all ages huddle together for the sake of warmth. 
They are dressed in scanty rags, and the most fortunate may have 
a covering of rotting sheepskin. ‘They are fed chiefly on the 
putrid fish, which, indeed, is the staple diet of all the Yakutsks. 
For days at a time they are said never to open the door of these 
miserable kennels ; and in the absence of all sanitation and yentila- 


* In the Key of Blue. By John Addington Symonds. London: 
Elkin Matthews & Lane.” 


* On Sledge and Horseback to Outcast Siberian Lepers, By Kate 
ursden. London: the Record Press. 1863. 
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tion it is hard to conceive how death does not bring more speedy 
relief to their sufferings. As there is only a single doctor with a 
couple of assistants in a Government considerably larger than 
France, we need not say that they are beyond the reach of 
medical relief. 

We have been speaking of these sufferers in the present tense ; 
but we are glad to say that, thanks to Miss Marsden, things have 
already changed greatly for the better, and she has originated a 
benevolent work which we may well believe will be permanent. 
This English seur de charité, an imitator and ardent admirer of 
Miss Nightingale, was moved by the unspeakable miseries of which 
she had chanced to hear. Forthwith she resolved to sacrifice her- 
self to the service of these outcasts. She had few qualifications 
except her zeal for a task so formidable. Her constitution seems 
to be far from strong ; she could not speak a word of Russian, and 
she had never mounted a horse. That she is an enthusiast, we 
need hardly say; and had it not been for her firm conviction of 
an ever-present Providence and the power of prayer she could 
never have come to the end of her undertaking. Happily 
for her the enthusiasm was contagious. She enlisted the warm 
sympathies of the Queen; she obtained pressing letters of intro- 
duction from the Princess of Wales to the Empress of Russia; 
and the generous patronage of the Empress was omnipotent 
for good. Friends were forthcoming; Miss Marsden had a 
really cordial reception everywhere from high officials of the 
Empire and dignitaries of the Church. The poor Yakutsks 
themselves were so eager for her expected arrival among them that 
they made and marked out with polesa track 2,000 miles in 
length through the forests and swamps, which must otherwise 
have been impenetrable. Nor does anything show more con- 
clusively the importance and the moral difficulties of her under- 
taking than the fact that, though these superstitious Yakutsks 
welcomed her as a messenger from heaven, she could not succeed 
in overcoming their horror of contagion. 

The story of her journeys is a sensational romance, and we 
might fill many pages with some notes of her thrilling experiences 
and adventures, She was not altogether an unprotected female, 
for she was always in charge of a private or officer of the Cossack 
police, and for the police she has nothing but praise. But her 
guardians could not save her from the inevitable accidents of the 
toute. More than once she was left alone in the night while her 
companions went after horses which had bolted. She was some- 
times at the mercy of drunken drivers, and once she nearly 
shared the fate of the driver, who was crushed beneath the feet of 
his runaway team. Another time she was cheered by lights in 
the darkness. She took them for the glimmer of fires through 
cottage windows, but they turned out to be the eyes of a pack of 
wolves. She repeatedly came nearly to shipwreck in the flooded 
and half-frozen rivers. Yet her trials only began in earnest when 
she was riding those weary 2,000 miles through the Yakutsk 
forest. She had to bivouack in the open in tremendous storms of 
rain and thunder; she was crushed by the incessant fatigue of 
sitting astride on a stumbling horse and a broad wooden saddle ; 
and her sufferings were aggravated by an internal complaint 
which kept her in constant bodily pain. She never undressed ; 
the swamps swarmed with venomous mosquitoes ; and her only 
medicine was the broken sleep which came to her from sheer 
exhaustion. That she came back at all was much of a miracle; 
and we are inclined to agree with her that she owed her escape 
and survival to special protection. Nor are the results of her 
mission much less astonishing, considering that she had to do 
with the indifference of custom and the inertness of official Russia. 
She has established a colony into which the lepers are to be 
gathered, with hospitals for the more advanced cases, in which 
the sexes are to be separated. The inhabitants will be assured 
of comfortable quarters and subsistence, with the alleviations of 
skilled medical assistance. What is still more full of promise 
for the future, she seems to have thoroughly awakened the national 
conscience on the subject, and brought the heads of the local clergy 
to due consideration of their duties. Yet it is only fair to repeat 
that she has much to say in praise of the Russian officials, both 
lay and clerical ; and we may believe that the conscience, like the 
liver, will get torpid in Siberian cold, 


CHINESE STORIES.* 


“TVHERE never was a land,” remarks Mr, Douglas, in the 

preface to this delightful book, “in which stories did not 
exist.” Even in China, where the novelist occupies a very 
different position from his Western brother, and literature is not 
almost entirely, nor indeed in any sense, represented by fiction, 


* Chinese Stories. By Robert K. Douglas. With Illustrations, London 
and Edinburgh; Blackwood & Sons, 


the novel flourishes exceedingly. But it is only the common folk 
who will avow their taste for stories and story-telling. The culti- 
vated profess contempt for the inventions of novelists. Possibly, 
as Mr. Douglas hints, the scorn of fiction is but the cloak of the 
superior person, who would be thought fashionable in a world of 
culture that holds in the highest esteem the works of the poets 
and moral philosophers only. Such taste in letters is the 
natural mark of a polite and serious nation. To neglect their 
poets while living, and to vary the neglect by stoning those of 
prophetic inspiration, are the common signs of a barbarous 
and utilitarian people. The Chinese poet is secure from these 
injuries. The general love of poetry and philosophy among the 
educated and professional classes is very strikingly illustrated in the 
amusing specimens of the Chinese short story which Mr. Douglas 
has done into English and adapted to Western tastes. Another 
enrious feature is the light thrown upon the competitive exami- 
nation system, as in the interesting sketch “ How a Chinese B.A. 
was won.” Especially charming is “ A Chinese Girl Graduate,” 
which is taken from the Chin ku ch’t kwan, a popular collection 
of tales of the highest merit. There are incidents in this right 
pleasant comedy that are reproduced in the dramatic literature 
of other lands, such as the embarrassment that perplexes the 
spirited heroine when, having all her life worn male attire, she 
is persecuted by the admiring homage of a Peking beauty through 
the constant messages and presents conveyed to her by a servant. 
When at length the pertinacious Miss King carries on the 
campaign in person, the distracted heroine, forced to allay 
attentions so determined, declares, like Rosalind in the Forest 
of Arden, that if she didn’t marry Miss King, she would never 
marry another woman. In this story, as in others, there are in- 
teresting pictures of the curious ceremonials that belong to match- 
making, the giving of wedding-presents, and the marriage cele- 
bration itself. From the same collection Mr. Douglas gives the 
capital ghost story “ A Fickle Widow,” and notes the resem- 
blance it bears, both in the satirical humour and the invention, 
to Voltaire’s Zadig. The dramatic narrative of “ The Twice- 
Married Couple” affords further analogies to the Elizabethan and 
Italian comedy. 

The English reader of Mr. Douglas’s entertaining volume may 
well wonder that the educated Chinese should profess disdain of 
fiction, so excellent in ingenuity, and characier, and invention. 
Their fashion of diversion is decidedly fresh and stimulating. 
They show remarkable skill in construction, in some instances, 
and a pretty range of fancy and humour. That they should also 
mirror the life of the people, as Mr. Douglas says, with such 
admirable effect is an additional source of interest to English 
readers. In “ Within his Danger,” a story second to none in 
the series—or, indeed, to any story of the kind that we are 
acquainted with—there occurs a remarkable conversation be- 
tween two prisoners, a Taoist and a disciple of Confucius, which 
is extremely characteristic of the Chinese passion for philosophic 
disputation. The story is somewhat akin to the story of the 
Hunchback in the Arabian Nights. It illustrates, with excellent 
humour and power, the inconvenience of having an alien corpse, 
or foreign body, thrown on your hands. Ts’éng, who suffers 
this mishap, and is cast into prison charged with murder, falls 
into a discussion with Lung, a Taoist, as to the virtues that 
lie in their respective creeds. Ts’éng, who boasts himself in 
Confucius, is horribly dejected for lack of any faith in an 
assured future life. Lung twits him with his abject misery, 
and tries to convert him to his own cheerful views. A dramatic 
end is put to the lively discussion by the entry of the gaoler with 
the message that Lung must be ready for instant execution, just 
as Lung had demonstrated the superiority of Taoism. “Con- 
fucius,” he observes, “ serves as a guide through life when a man 
ought to be able to guide himself, and deserts you just at the 
moment when, in the face of death, you want some staff to sup- 
port you and some hand to lead you.” Still showing a brave 
front, Lung takes leave of the wretched disciple of Confucius with 
words of cheer and good faith, and is marched off to his doom. 
Happily Ts’éng is not fated to shame Confucius in the place of 
public execution. Another interesting story is “A Matrimonial 
Fraud,” an extract from one of those prolix romances Mr. Douglas 
describes in his introduction which are suggestive of a Chinese 
counterpart to the Grand Cyrus type of novel. If less skilfully 
constructed than “ Within his Danger,” this story is quite as well 
furnished with pictures of Chinese manners and society. For the 
rest, we may note “A Buddhist Story ” as a pleasant example of 
phantasy and humour in combination. We must also mention 
the spirited work of the artists who illustrate CAinese Tales, much 
of which is so good that we are surprised to find the names 
of the designers not given on the title-page. Mr, William 
Parkinson's drawings are exceedingly clever. 
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NEW PRINTS. 


Mé DUNTHORNE has published a very pretty mezzotint, 
“ Lorna Doone,” by Mr. Frederick Miller, after a painting 
by Mr. W. Wontner. There is considerable technical merit in the 
treatment, which is both soft and full of rich tones. This style 
certainly seems the best for the representation of female beauty—a 
secret discovered long ago by the engravers whose renderings of 
Reynolds’s august ladies are now at such a premium with col- 
lectors. We have also received from Mr. Dunthorne an etching 
which we cannot praise so unreservedly. It is by Mr. W. L. 
Wyllie, A.R.A., and is said to be a view of New York Harbour. 
The sea is represented with Mr. Wyllie’s accustomed skill. The 
tugs, towing steamers, yachts, barges, and other vessels give a 
certain movement ; but the large expanse of sky is very empty, 
and, as a low line of shore on the right, and very little of it, 
presents no features by which it can be identified, the name 
seems a little superfluous. 

We have another mezzotint representing female loveliness 
besides Mr. Miller’s “ Lorna Doone.” In the case of the “ Countess 
of Blessington” Mr. Cormack, who has engraved her portrait, had 
Sir Thomas Lawrence to guide him. The almost girlish face and 
head, the delicate modelling of the bust, and the easy pose are all 
that we can desire. The hands are a little coarse—too large, 
perhaps—and the fingers not sufficiently taper. This may well 
have been a characteristic of the lady herself, for Lawrence was 
very faithful even in such details of portraiture. Lady Blessington 
was not impeccable, but excuses have been and can easily be made 
for her, and somehow when we look at these candid eyes and at 
the half smile on the full lips, we believe the excuses and forget 
the rest. This very attractive print is issued by Messrs. Frost & 
Reed, who give notice that there is only one state, and that the 
plate will be destroyed. 

Messrs. Fairless & Beeforth have published an engraving in 
pure line, by Mr. William Ridgway, of a picture by the late Com- 
mendatore Ciseri, which hangs in their Gallery of Sacred Art. 
The subject is “Christ borne to the Tomb.” The effect of moon- 
light is, perhaps, better given in the engraving than in the 
picture; but, granting that such subjects are suitable for modern 
art, we may praise the composition, which is excellent, and loses 
little if anything by translation into the comparative coldness 
and hardness of line-engraving. Mr. Ridgway has carried out his 
task conscientiously and carefully—we had almost added, in view 
offthe subject, reverently. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


“Pas last volume of Flaubert’s Correspondence (1) covers the 
seventies, with a few letters for 1869, and so much of 1880 
as the fates allowed the writer. For “La mort l'en garda,” as 
the famous tag has it, from writing any further. It cannot be 
said that the volume adds very much to what we already knew 
of his character, though if anybody ever entertained an unfavour- 
able idea of him (in which case we should be sorry for the any- 
body), this volume ought to be enough to convert him. It shows 
more than ever what has already been shown pretty fully, thet 
Flaubert was thrown away in an uncongenial milieu. Of his 
chosen friends, no one except Gautier was really sympathetic to 
him, and even these two were exactly different enough and alike 
enough to be no great comfort to one another. It is abundantly 
clear that with M. Zola, M. Daudet, and even “ Turgenjew,” as some 
call him, he was on very dubious terms of real sympathy ; his 
tie to the Goncourts was broken, in fact, if not in name, by 
the death of Jules, and his older friends also had a knack of dying. 
Even George Sand, whose uncompromising manliness was a kind 
of stand-by to his more feminine nature, sought /a verdure before 
he did. And there were always those terrible books—the books 
which, being a Romantic out-and-out by nature, he would try to 
write realistically, if not naturalistically, and with which, like a 
person of another nation, er kinnte nie fertig werden. Then 1870 
was a heavy trial to him; for he had, if no particular politics, a 
sound blundering patriotism. And he must needs, as if he did 
not find his novels pain and grief enough, harass the managers 
with stage-plays, and once at least experience, with Le Candidat, 
the pleasures of a four. So, generally, things were not gay. He 
has not the slightest hesitation in confessing as much at consider- 
able length, and though never with exact shrillness, with ap- 
proaches to aiai and ototei. But he was a good fellow and a man 
of genius: and God send us all no worse fortune than t> be such 
as he both in brain and in heart. 

_It is well known by the readers of those French novelists 


Gustave Flaudert— Correspondance. rieme et derniére série. 


against whose deceptive habits as regards the morals and man- 
ners of the French nation M. Zola recently warned the world, 
that nobody takes to a country life with such zest as a French 
bourgeois. And on this occasion independent observation comes 
to vindicate M. Zola’s fellows from M. Zola’s stricture. But 
when you gain your rus how are you to behave yourself? Here 
is, no doubt, an important question, and “ Ris-Paquot” (2) (he 
appears to be a voluminous author of useful literature, and 
we really do not know whether he is like the Republic, one and 
indivisible, or is a raison sociale composed of Ris and Paquot and 
others) has rushed to answer it. He has answered it, in fact, 
with a great deal of industry and intelligence. He begins a 
little flowerily, of course. “Pour lame sensible et délicate le 
séjour 4 la campagne,” &c.—a remark which was almost textually 
anticipated by the unfortunate Mr. Raddle at that banquet 
which preceded a famous expedition to the Spaniards Tea- 
gardens, “ Radis, petits pois, artichauts détachés le matin de 
leurs loge par la main blanche et délicate,” and so forth. But 
he soon gets to} business, and is amazingly instructive, telling 
you how to choose your site, how to build your house, how 
to cultivate your garden, bring up your poultry and bestial, 
and the like. “This is the way we make our wine,” says Ris- 
Paquot ; and then you go and do it. This, again, is the way 
that we a-hunting go, and fish at the line, and are sportsmen 
generally. And, finally, he introduces you to plaisirs divers—all, 
let us hasten to say, strictly correct—the sport of the canotier 
(to think that an English crew has actually been beaten by 
persons who say “scie partout” when they mean “ back all”!), 
the wheelman enfourchant son Pégase, lawn-tennis (for which 
we humbly learn that “le gazon ne peut convenir”), and so 
forth. 

M. Roger Alexandre’s Musée de la conversation (3) is, in an 
odd way, a very entertaining book. It is a sort of dictionary of 
quotations, with a separate article devoted to each instead of a 
bare reference. Thus, for instance, you think—do you ?—that 
Gambetta invented “ Le cléricalisme, voila l'ennemi.” He did not 
even steal it; but honestly attributed it to mon ami Peyrat, who 
was a real person, and died only the other day. Would you like 
to know the complete history of the “ invalide a la téte de bois,” 
that fellow-warrior (though on the other side) of Cheeks the 
marine? M., Alexandre will neither fail you nor deceive you. 
He is particularly good at unearthing all newspaper scies, legends, 
hoaxes. His work is thus something in the same style as those 
which made M. Fournier famous, and almost as good to read. 

It would appear that the Reverend Father Petitot (4), whose 
books on the Mackenzie region and the extreme north of Canada 
generally give about the most vivid picture of Esquimaux and 
northern Redskin life recently drawn, has rested from his mis- 
sionary labours and become a curé at Mareuil, in the Seine and 
Marne. Possessing an active mind, he has plunged into the 
burning question of megalithic remains and prehistoric man. We 
can here only briefly notice his tractate, but he seems to have 
studied the subject carefully; though he is, as students of it 
usually are, a little conjectural. 


. NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Wits Russian Pilgrims, by the Rev. Alexander A. Boddy 

(Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co.), is descriptive of a voyage 
by way of “ the old trade route from the Arctic Sea to Moscow,” 
which was first opened for English trade by Chancellor, the chief 
survivor of the ill-fated expedition of Sir Hugh Willoughby to 
discover a north-east passage to Cathay. Mr. Boddy’s route was 
no beaten track, therefore, and his book is decidedly good reading, 
and has much freshness of interest. Not many travellers have 
visited the White Sea since Mr. Edward Rae, some ten years 
past, recorded his experiences in Eastern Labrador and among 
the Samoyedes. Still less beaten—almost terra incognita, in 
fact—is another route contemplated at the outset by Mr. Boddy ; 
though, like Mr. Rae, who was obliged to abandon his intention 
to cross the peninsula from Gavrilova, Mr. Boddy found himself 
compelled to abandon his project of passing through Finland from 
Ule&borg to Kem on the Karelian shore of the White Sea. That 
short cut from the Gulf of Bothnia he has left, as he says, to the 
future traveller. At Archangel he inspected the prisons and the 
fire brigade. A fire alarm was raised in his honour, the brigade 
turning out in brave style with a real steam fire-engine—“a 


‘2) Le livre du bourgeois campaynard, Par Ris-Paquot. Paris: H. 
(3) Le musée de la conversetion, Per Roger Alexandre, Paris: 
(4) La sépulture dolménique. Par Emile Petitot. Paris: Bouillon. 
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thing,” says Mr. Boddy, not possessed by “our town of 150,000 
inhabitants—namely, Sunderland.” The prisons, it seems, are 
neither so pleasing as some Mr. Lansdell—not “ Landsdell,” as 
printed—reported upon, nor so gruesome as other writers on 
Russia have described. As to Samoyedes, they proved to be, 
as Tradescant describes them in his day, “ extreme beggars, 
not to be denied.” But the writer’s principal object in journey- 
ing to the White Sea was to visit the Solovetski monastery ; and 
of his sojourn there he gives a very interesting account, especially 
with regard to monastic life, the pilgrims, and the farm of the 
monks on the island of Muksiélma. From the Archimandrite Mr. 
Boddy obtained a sketch of the history of the monastery, a trans- 
lation of which is given in the appendix, and an account of the 
“ bombardment ” by the English frigates under Admiral Ommaney 
in 1854. Both these documents testify greatly to the glory of the 
monastery. It is perfectly clear, indeed, that the monks are 
determined to make the most of the latter affair. They have 
carefully preserved with fresh paint the traces of damage done by 
the English guns. They point to the up-piled shot, and tell you 
of the old monk who, when the shot was flying around, remarked, 
like a good fatalist, that they had their place and he had his. 
But we do not know how much of these relics of foreign invasion 
came from the guns of the English fleet. 

Less cherished, we fear, by English people is the memory of 
the foreign invasion which Carnot, the organizer of defeat on this 
occasion, directed, with the assistance of Hoche, to the coast of 
Pembroke in 1797. A spirited and, in some ways, a diverting 
account of this business is set forth in The Fishguard Invasion 
(Fisher Unwin), which purports to be derived from the Journal 
of the late Rev. Daniel Rowlands, Vicar of Llanfiangelpenybont, 
In this amusing volume the story of the discomfiture of Tate and 
his rabble rout of gaol-birds is excellently set forth. The vicar 
was a man of humour, who knew his people thoroughly. He 
gives full effect in his story to the gallantry of the Castle Martin 
yeomanry, the country folk, and the martial bearing of the women 
with their red “ whittles ” and tall hats. His picture of Williams 
of Trelethin discovering the advancing enemy should assure 
Williams of immortality, if it were not already certain. “Ah!” 
sighed this worthy Briton, as he handed his spy-glass to his wife, 
“if it was but night, now, and a bit stormy, we might put out a 
false light or two, and bring them on the rocks in no time.” The 
local bard has celebrated this thrilling moment :— 


Mrs. Williams Trelethin was know every tide 
From England to Greenland without any guide. 
Mrs. Williams Trelethin was take the spy-glass, 
And then she cry out—“ There they wass!” 


A guide, by the way, they possessed, according to the veracious 
vicar, in one James Bowen, who piloted Tate’s ships into the haven. 
When taken prisoner and recognized by Nancy, a Welsh farm-hand, 
he is loudly cursed for his treachery—“ a crime,” as the narrator 
slily remarks, “so bitterly hateful to the Welsh people that they 
even abhor giving evidence in a court of justice.” Then, when 
the French envoys, who had fruitlessly sued for terms, were dis- 
missed and led out blindfolded, lest they should see the poverty of 
the defenders, “‘ we greeted them with a yell which must have 
made their hearts shake.” “ My countrymen,” observes the vicar, 
“‘ are beyond all comparison better at yelling than at cheering.” 
Such pleasing and shrewd touches abound in this bright and 
well-invented story. 

The New Border Tales, by Sir George Douglas (Scott), are for 
the most part founded on popular tradition, and retain in their 
present form of narrative a very unequal degree of their original 
spirit. The story of Bauldy and the rats, for example, set forth 
in “ An Exodus from Rat Hall,” is a Roxburgh legend we have 
heard more forcibly presented. “The Pot of Gold” and “A 
Broken Tryst” are better examples of old legends reset. with some 
ekill and effect. “The Brither Stanes” is grim and impressive, 
and a genuine Border story. 

Mrs. Greet's Story of the Golden Owl (Leadenhall Press) is an 
ugly book to look upon, and intended, apparently, to try the 
reader’s patience to the uttermost. It makes a grimy show, as if 
just recovered from some dust-bin, with its brown paper pages, 
of the most depressing tint of brown conceivable, and its hideous 
arrangement of type in two columns. The story is of the wildly 
sensational! sort, and is concerned with the adventures of certain 
persons at Monte Carlo, and the mystery of a midnight assassin 
known as the Golden Owl, who suffers from that obscure disease 
“myctalopia.” Hence the brown paper and general fuliginosity 
of this volume. It is altogether sympathetic with persons of 
owl-like vision. 

The new volumes of Mr. Fisher Unwin’'s library of fiction, 
“The Independent Novel,” are translations from the French—A 
Phantom from the East, translated from Pierre Loti by Miss J. 


E. Gordon, and M. Philippe Saint-Hilaire’s Jean de Kerdren, 
translated by Mrs. Waugh—neither of which examples of the 
modern French novel is suggestive of that independence which 
is represented by Mr. Grein’s “Independent Theatre.” Both are 
good stories, though the first is a trifle thin, and the form and 
printing of the volumes are attractive. But the cutting of the 
paper, owing to its stoutness and some new method of folding, 
demands the strength of Samson or the aid of steam machinery. 


Irish Love Songs (Fisher Unwin), selected by Katherine Tynan, 
is a volume of the pretty “Cameo” Series, and is a very well 
chosen collection of songs by Irish bards, old and new. Prefer- 
ence we may own, as everybody may in such matters, but we do 
not think there is one lyric in Miss Tynan’s excellent selection 
which is not worthy of association with the songs of Mangan and 
Moore, Gerald Griffin and Thomas Davis, Samuel Ferguson and 
Edward Walsh, included in this volume. 


Since nothing in the shape of authentic autobiography was left 
by the poet, the volume of Autobiographia by Walt Whitman 
(New York: Webster & Co.; London: Putnam’s Sons) is for 
the present by no means a bad substitute. The editor has drawn 
on Specimen Days, the poet’s hospital diaries, and other prose 
writings, in making this “Story of a Life,” and the material is 
decidedly rich in biographical interest. The result is a miscellany 
of some value to the admirer of Whitman's verse, and of even 
greater value to the many who are interested in the poet's per- 
sonality. 

Mr. J. H. T. Ellerbeck’s Guide to the Canary Islands (Philip & 
Son) is precisely the book that travellers to the Canaries require, 
It is eminently practical, just as the Practical Guide to Algiers, 
by Mr. Harris, is practical. It gives the information most 
needed—facts about routes, hotels, prices, means of locomotion, 
and so forth—in terms as conc ise as is compatible with clearness, 
The maps, plans, and illustrations are all of the like serviceable 
nature. In addition to the Canary Islands, the author deals with 
Madeira, as a place of call for Lisbon steamers. Altogether this 
little book, of some seventy pages, is an admirable companion for 
the voyager. 

Various small books are before us that treat of subjects 
that may be called “seasonable.” For the amateur player 
we have Short Comedies, by Mrs. Burton Harrison (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.), five little comedies that are mostly actable, and 
ought to bé effective, since they make no very arduous demands 
on young and ardent actors. The directions for stage business 
are simple, and accompanied by illustrative diagrams. Duologues, 
by Ina Leon Cassilis (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), comprises eight 
two-part pieces, that are smartly written, and turn on ingenious 
motifs. 

“ Honest old-fashioned ghosts,” and not scientific spooks, figure 
in Midnight Tales, by W. P. Eversley (Vickers-Wood). These 
stories do not invite “research,” as the author remarks. Nor do 
they withstand the examination of the critical, though they 
might flutter a circle of listeners if read aloud at midnight by the 
fireside. 

How to Dance (Routledge) is “a new guide to the latest 
fashionable dances,” illustrated with diagrams of “ position” and 
with music. There are “hints” to gentlemen and to ladies, and 
a not less useful note on the hostess. As to the dances described, 
we find none “later” than the “ German”—a very old dance— 
the “Saratoga Lancers,” the “ Boston,” and “The Parisians,” 
a simplified form of quadrille. 

Of jest-books we have Joe Miller in Motley (Leadenhall Press), 
so called, it seems, because it gives the “cream of Joe's jests” 
printed on pages of many colours, or possibly after the reputed 
originator of the collection, one Mottley, of whom Mr. W. C. 
Hazlitt discourses in the introduction, Mr. John Ingram’s com- 
pilation of Scottish jokes is cautiously entitled Graphic Scotch 
Anecdotes (Glasgow: Bryce & Son). This is really a jest-book 
made up of jokes that all who are born north of Tweed may 
read and need no surgeon. They are right pleasant and 
primitive. 

Among new editions we note The Cathedral Psalter (Novello, 
Ewer, & Co.), “‘ Public School Edition” ; Petronella and Madame 
Ponowski, by Mary C. Rowsell (Skeffington & Son); Select Reve- 
lations of St. Bridget (Art & Book Company); and Mamma’s 
Bible Stories, illustrated (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) 

Of class-books for school use we have Thucydides, Book VIIL., 
with commentary and notes by T. G. Tucker, Litt.D. (Macmillan 
& Co.), for the use of upper classes; the Sixth Book of Livy, 
with notes, &c., by H. M. Stephenson, M.A. (Cambridge: at the 
University Press), “ Pitt Press” series; The Marriage of Geraint 
and Geraint and Enid, from Tennyson's Idylls of the King, 
edited by G. C. Macaulay, M.A., with notes (Macmillan & Co); 
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The Tempest, edited by the Rev. David Bain, M.A., with notes, 
glossary, &c. (Sampson Low & Co.) ; Eutropius, Books I. and IL, 
edited by Messrs. W. Welch, M.A., and C. G. Duffield, M.A., 
“ Elementary Classics ” (Macmillan & Co.) ; The Latin Compound 
Sentence, by A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. (Methuen & Co.); and 
two specimens of Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s series of simple 
French reading-books, edited by Mr. W. E. Russell—Episodes 
From “ Monte Cristo,” with notes by D. B. Kitchen, M.A., and 
Episodes from “ Le Capitaine Pamphile,” edited by Edward E. 
Morris, M.A., with notes, 

We have also received Electric Lighting and Power Distribution, 
by W. Perren Maycock, Part I., illustrated (Whittaker & Co.); 
Journal of the Marine Biological Association (Dulau & Co.) ; De 
Fidiculis Bibliographia, Part IIL, by Edward Heron-Allen 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.); The Early History of Instrumental 
Precision in Medicine, an address to the Congress of American 
Physicians and Surgeons, by S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. (New 
Haven: Tuttle & Co.); A Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
St. David's, by William Basil Jones, D.D., Bishop of St. David’s 
(Longmans & Co.); Plain Sermons on the Creed, by the Rev. W. 
Bovell Laurie (Skeffington); The Most Certain Fact in History, 
Addresses on the Resurrection, by the Rev. T. P. Ring, M.A. 
(Skeffington) ; Faith, eleven sermons by the Rev. H. C. Beeching, 
M.A. (Percival); The Christ in the Two Testaments, by the Rev. 
Adam Clarke Rowley, M.A., with a preface by the Bishop of 
Lincoln (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.) ; Out of the Depths, 
poems by W. Dutton Burrard (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 
& Co.) ; The Galilean: u Portrait of Jesus of Nazareth, by Walter 
Lloyd (Williams & Norgate); Plain Words on the Incarnation 
and the Sacraments, by the Rev. Vernon Staley, with a preface by 
Canon T. T. Carter (Skeffington); The Divine Service, “a Euchar- 
istic Office according to forms of the Primitive Church,” arranged 
by the Rev. H. J. Wotherspoon, M.A, (Glasgow: Maclehose & 
Sons); Sunday School and Village Libraries, by Thomas Green- 
wood (Clarke) ; Hygiene, an elementary text-book by H. Rowland 
Wakefield (Blackie & Son); and Temperament, Disease, and 
Health, by Frank Ensor Chadwick (Putnam’s Sons). 


NOTICE, 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged, 


ADVERTISEMENTS tntended for the Saturpay Revinw should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the 38 SourHampton Street, Lonpon. 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 


— 


Copies of the Sarurpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 


warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YCEUM. —KING LEAR, Every Evening (except To-night 
turday next, Januarv 21) at 8 o'clock. King Mr. IRVING ; Cordelia, 
urday next, Janua at Two o’cloc x- Office urst) open | Rents 
also booked ed by letter or telegram. —LYCEUM. ’ sles 


BECKET, by ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON.—Mr. IRVING 

to announce that he will have the honour to produce at the LYCEUM THE ATES, 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Admission Dafty a Saturdays), One Shilling. Children, Half-price, 
Gi g Success of the GRAND PANTOMIME, 


IE BABES "IN THE WOOD and BOLD ROBIN HOOD. 


36. 6d., and 5s.; Unnumbered Seats, | is. and Is, sd. 
(THE ART UNION of LONDON, STRAND. 
Established 1837. 

President—-THE EARL OF DERBY, K.G 


Subscribers for the t titled OB, 
curren! to IGIRAL ETCHING by ROBERT 


“LATE FOR THE TERRY.” 
Jp séition to « chance of one out of many Valuable Prizes in Pictures and other Works 


ORDINARY SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS for | OOFS, Seven, Five, Vhree, and Two Guineas, 
The Society issues this year, in t o states only, a Fine Mezzotint Engraving of 
JOHN PICTURE, “A SOUVENIR OF VELASQUEZ.” 


The Eagreving» and iculars may be obtained at the Society's House, 112 Strand, 


MAPLE 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


INDIAN GARPETS 
PERSIAN CARPETS 
TURKEY GARPETS 


MAPLE & CO.’S Stock of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS 
RUGS 


Is greater in extent and variety than all the other Stocks in 
Europe combined. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 
PARIS, SMYRNA, AND SULTANABAD 
Established Half a Century 


SOCIETY FOR RELIEF OF PERSECUTED JEWS. 


SYRIAN COLONISATION FUND. 

FOOD and FUEL have been daily given to above 3,000 of the STARVING REFUGEB 
JEWS in the Winter Months by Mr. R. ScoTT Mopoarary (Special Commissioner 
Society) in Palestine, where there are above 110,000 JEWS MOSTLY DESTI1LUTE. 

Food, Drinking Water, Bedding, Clothing, and Shelter are now given. 

Jews are trained at Abraham's Vineyard, near Jerusalem, in out-of-door industry. 

FUNDS Needed Specially for Giving Work. The Distress is very great, and 
increased by want of Drinking Water at Jerusalem. 

Hon. Treas ei aircal BEVAN, Esq., 54 Lombard Street. E.C. 
Bankers: Messrs. DRU OND & CO., and Messrs. BARCLAY BEVAN, & CO. 
Secretar: FINN. Parliament Street, 8.W. 


youn BRINSMEAD & 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c, 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Address_14t NEW BOND STREET, W. 
BAUER & CO.’8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards, 


MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 

for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 

Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DP MAGNESIA. 

The safest and most gentle aperient 
for delicate constitutions, Ladies, 
Children and Infants. 


Sold throughout the World. 


S. & P. ERARD. 


ERARD RENAISSANCE PIANOFORTES. 
S. & P. ERARD 


Are now EXHIBITING their NEW MODEL PIANOFORTES in Special Renais- 
sance Cases of Parquet Rosewood, 


As used during this year by 
MM. Paderewski, Slivinski, Reisenauer, Isidor Cohn, Gaston de eens, 
Mate, Carlo Ducci, Wilhelm Ganz, Francois Thome, Frantzen, Palmieri, and 
Mesdamee Szumowska, Clotilde Kleeberg, Janotha, Melba, Macintyre, Chaminade, 


Grimalci, Co! 
And as recently supplied to 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
8. & P. ERARD, Pianoforte Makers to the Queen and the Royal Family, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, w. 


“LANCET” AND MEDICAL OPINIONS 
Post 
G. B. FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 


FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE, 
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The finest tribute ever accorded to sterling merit is contained in the 
“LANCET” of August 8th, 1891, which embodies the Report of the “Lancet” 
Special Commissioner on Natural Mineral Waters. JOHANNIS—the subject 
of the Report—being selected from amongst the Natural Mineral Waters of the 


World as ALONE WORTHY OF THIS UNPRECEDENTED 


DISTINCTION, 


JOHANNIS. 


KING OF NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 


Promotes Digestion. 


Prolongs Life. 


Prevents Gout and Rheumatism. 


WHAT THE DOCTORS SAY. 


WM. E. NEWEY, M.R.C.S., L.S.A., Dudley, says :— 

“T have carefully examined it, and find it quite free from all organic 
impurities ; it is a typically pure water. Communities and sporadic cases 
suffering from the effects of drinking contaminated water—e.g. typhoid 
fever, &c.—should most certainly drink this pure and agreeable natural 
water, which is, as a matter of course, far superior to all manufactured 
waters.” 


Dr. GEORGE T. SWAIL, M.D.C.M., Macclesfield, says :— 
“ Those whose water supply is not free from taint, whether they dwell 
in tropical or temperate climates, will find it the very thing they want.” 


Dr. H. W. HUBBARD, L.R.C.P., London (Vice-President of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, London), says :— 
“ Its freshness on the palate and its alkaline constituents render it a very 
agreeable and valuable table drink for dyspeptic and gouty subjects.” 


Dr. W. WINGATE SAUL, M.D., Lancaster, says :— 
“Tt is extremely palatable, and its saline constituents make it a water 
particularly indicated in cases of torpid liver, cutaneous affections, acid 
dyspepsia, and rheumatic and gouty constitutions.” 


Dr. JOHN CANDY, M.D., M.R.C.S.Eng., L.S.A.Lond. (late Surgeon- 
Major Army Medical Staff), Southamptcn, says :— 
“ Being well charged with free carbonic acid, and containing a good 
roportion of the bicarbonates and chlorides, it forms a good table water by 
itself for those who suffer from acidity and flatulency, or from an inactive 
liver, and it will prove useful as a mild diuretic to those whose kidneys 
require stimulating.” 


Dr. WM. E. NEWEY, M.R.C.S.Eng., L.8.A.Lond., Dudley, says :— 

“ T have found it to materially improve the digestion of patients with 
weak and revengeful stomachs, and also to quicken the progress of digestion. 
It suits ay well patients with the gouty or rheumatic diathesis, 
and I would strongly recommend all gouty patients to drink it regularly as 
a table water, either alone or with whisky or unsweetened gin. I have not 
found this water to produce the marked lowering effects that render its 
rivals so objectionable. I have never found this water to disagree with the 


weakest stomachs. Please make any use of my testimony you think fit.” 


WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 


HOSPITAL GAZETTE says :— 


“THE JOHANNIS MINERAL WATER.—This water is obtained 
from the celebrated Johannis Brunnen, near Niederselters, Nassau, and 
contains a small quantity of lime, magnesia, and sodium, in the form of 
carbonates and chlorides. It is also abundantly charged with natural 
carbonic gas, which imparts to it most refreshing and tonic properties. As 
a table water it is unsurpassed by any which has hitherto come under our 
notice, and it cannot fail to command an enormous sale in this country ; 
indeed, it is already supplanting other table waters in many establish- 
ments.” 


MONTHLY HOM(CEOPATHIC REVIEW says :— 


“JOHANNIS MINERAL WATER.—This addition to the numerous 
mineral waters exported from Germany is one of the pleasantest we have 
tasted. Possessing little, if any, medicinal properties, it is admirably 
adapted for a table water—pure, sparkling, and refreshing. It is derived 
from a natural mineral spring at Aarthal, in the province of Hessen-Nassau, 
and is bottled at the spring, rendering the introduction of any gas un- 
necessary. We can cordially recommend it to our readers.” 


CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST says :— 


“JOHANNIS NATURAL MINERAL WATER.—The Johannis 
Spring is situated at Zollhaus, in Nassau, Rhenish Prussia, near Nieder- 
selters. It isa very deep spring, abundant!y charged with carbonic acid 
gas, and its product, Johannis, forms a very pleasant, sparkling table 
beverage. It goes well with wines, and especially forms an excellent addi- 
tion to milk asa children’s drink. It contains alkaline, but no ferruginous 
constituents, and may be taken with much advantage in cases of gout and 


indigestion.” 


CIVIL SERVICE GAZETTE says :— 
JOHANNIS is unsurpassed.” 


PRICE LIST. 
DELIVERED FREE in LONDON and SUBURBS at the | DELIVERED FREE to ANY PART of the UNITED | ALLOWANCES on RETURNED EMPTY 
following PRICES :— KINGDOM at the following PRICES: — ‘LES as follows :— wa 
lOriginal Cases! inal Cos} | Cases of jOriginal Cases Original Cases | | Per | Per Case 
Cer of 60 100 Two Dos} of 0 100 | Dozen | of 50 
Bottles 6 0 22 (0 Bottles ...... 4 «0 2 9 
Half Bottles 6] 6 35 | Half Bottles 2 3 | 2 0 
Quarter Bottles... — 25 0 | Quarter Bottles Quarter Bottles ........| 0 | 2 0 
Cases and Packing included, Cases and Packing included. 


BOTTLING DEPOT AND SPRINGS: ZOLLHAUS, GERMANY. 
LONDON OFFICES: 25 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, S.W. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—The post of EXTERNAL 
EXAMINER in PHILOSOPITY is VACANT. should be addressed to 
= Registrar of the University, from whom further be obtained on or before 


ters January 1893. ALFRED T. BENTLEY, M.A.. Registrar. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
FACULTY OF 


The COUNCIL is about to proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a PROFESSOR of ANA- 
TOMY and a PROFESSOR vt PHYSIOLOGY. stipend in each case will be £350 per 
annum. Applications. together with printed copies of testimonials, must be sent in on or 
before February 10, 18%. urther particulars 

University, College. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 
December 13, 1892. 


RG COLLEGE, HEIDELBERG.—Preparation 


for ALL EXAMINATIONS and COMMERCIAL LIFE. Special House for senior 
nite A.B. CATTY in London till January 19; address, Meadow Lodge, Cambridge Park, 
WOOLWICH EXAM., December, 1892....G. H. BAYLEY passed 31st. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 
PERS HILL, STAINES. 

September for Competition the of will TWELVE Appoint- 

ments in the Indian Pub Works Department and TWO in the Indian Telegraph 

lars apply to the SBORETARY, at the College. 


DOVER COLLEGE. — First Grade Public School on 
moderate terms. Four Boarding-houses and other excellent buildings ‘chiefly of the 
ancient Priory) and playing fields. Fees (inclusive), £80 per annum. In the Junior School, 


£75. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Master, the Rev. W. C. Compros, M.A., late House- 
Master at pingham 
NEXT TERM BEGINS January 20. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
, + 1988, value from £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased a special fand 
& year in cases of scholars who require it. 
particulars ‘rom the or SecReTaRy, The College,Clifton, Bristol 


PSOM COLLEGE.—TEN EXHIBITIONS (Five open; 


ve for Sons of Medica! by =y only) under Thirteen, and Four Open KNTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS under fourteen in July.—For ful! particulars apply to Heab-MasTEn. 


WESIMINSTER SCHOOL.—A COMPETITIVE EXA- 

MINATION will be held on January 19, 20, 21, 189%, to fill up Three Vacancies on 
the Foundation, and at least One Exhibition of £35 per annum.—For parciculars apply to 
the Heap-MasTex, !9 Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. By 
hel at Rossall and at Oxford. on April 5, 6, and + 
about Thirteen Scholarships will be ~~ & varying from 60 Guineas to £19; open to 
Boys under fifteen (seniors), or under fourteen (juniors), on Lady Day, 1893. For further 
particulars apply. HEAD-MasTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &o. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFIOR IN THR WORLD. 
Sum Insured 1891, £373,700,000. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
Incorporated 1720, 


ASSURANCE 


FUNDS.,.....-£4,000,000, CLAIMS PAID........£36,000,000, 
SEA. ANNUITIES. 
FOR THE TES MENTS OF Ss CONS 
THE PROSPECTUS OF THE CORPORATION. —_ 
Full Particulars on application to 
CHIEF OFFICE : ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS, 


T= IMPERIAL InsvRANCE COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,900,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, over £1,600,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


LONDON LIFE 
ASSOCIATION 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Established 1806. Funds in hand, £4,150,000. 


The Association's HALF Premicvm system provides a maximum of Assurance 
ata minimum of cost. 


Premium for each ; £100 Assurance. ; | + A half (if amounting to £10) of a 
Member's ordinary premium during 


Moiet al 
age next Estimated | the fir-t seven years may remain as a 
seven years? _ Eighth Year on the policy, interest (four per 
—_ ————=—=| cent. only is now charged) being yearly 


| | 


| 


£ 8. 4. £ | paid. It is anticipated that the eighth 

1 1 i year's premium will be reduced by not 
1 1 1 less than 61 per cent. (with the pros- 
2en 11 Oo pect of further gradual reduction) and 
3 2 6 the loan may then be repaid by instal- 
4 3613 «8 ments or continued at pleasure. 


ESTABLISHED 181. 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE per CENT. ID NTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. Two 
per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on onthly b when 
0. STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. sAVINUs 
DEP. MENT. For the encouragement of Thrift the bank receives small sums on 
and interest at the rate of THREE PEK CENT. fi. 
The BIRKBECK ‘ALMANACK, with aoe, poss 

FRANCIS Rav E ROFT, Manager. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


BYromanoe xs. MANOR, Sussex Coast.— The Rev. J. F. 
M.A. (Balliol). receives a few University Scholar- 

Matriculation, Army Preliminary. and other Examinations; or for general 
attention. Sea-side, under the South Downs. Post-town, Lewes. 


M355 WOODMAN’S CLASS for SONS of GENTLEMEN 
13 Somerset Street, Portman w. 
apoeeee January VACANCIES for THREE BOARDERS. Preparation for 


INVALIDG.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


L®4VE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
ot GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, 8UEZ, and 


P . MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


Leadenhall Street, E.C.., and 35 Cock- 


ae LINE.— LONDON to AUSTRALIA, 
vid Cape of Good Hope, in 42 days. 
DAM Gast R.N.R. Jan. 24, 


will sail abo MESO RNE 


Passengers Surgeon eccompany 


the Owners, Gro. THOMPSON & Co., 24 Leadenhal! Street, E. 
& Caowrnan. 18 Cockspur Street, Charing Cr or to the West- 


HOTELS. 
HOTEL. Old Established. 


HOTEL. Warmest Sea- 


aaa CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 


( 

The CORPORATION of SHEFFIELD Give Notice that they are prepared to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS tor the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 per Cent. Stock. 

Price of Issue, £96 10s. per Cent. 

Intere«t payable half-yearly on Ist March and Ist September at the Sheffield and Hallam- 
shire Bank, Sheffield. or at their ion Agents, Messrs. Glyn. wie, Currie, & Co., 
67 Lombard Street. Interest will accrue from date of payment to . 

No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in aoe of that sum must 
be a multiple of £10. 

By “ The Trust Investment Aa, 1989,"" Trustees may invest their trust funds in this Stock. 
unless expressly forbidden by the instru ment creating the Trust, to invest in Corporation 


Btoc 
Form of Prospectus, &c., and all information required, will be 
W. FISHER ‘TASKER, Registrar. 
Borough ner Bridge Street, Sheffiela, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST—SUPPER) 


COCOA. 


SEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILE. 


BOOKS, &ec. 


CLEARANCE SALE OF BOOKS, 

Just published, post free, Part II. (Ge-S8e) of 

A CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of the whole STOCK of 

Messrs. H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
At 1386 Strand, London, W.C., consequent on Rebuilding, at a Cash 
Discount from the Catalogue Prices of 
TWENTY PER CENT. 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS, 136 STRAND, W.C, 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1892. 
Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
LECTURES on the ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION 


@ illustrated by the RELIGION of the ANCIENT HEBREWS. By C. G. 


MONTEFIORE. 
& Noroare, Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
30 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh, , 


ust published, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. 42s. 


J 
Sim GADELICA (1.-XXXI.)_ A Collection of Tales in 
rish, with Extracts ill Persons and Places. Edited from M88. and Trans- 


y H. Grapy. 
gontalning the Erich Text; and Vol. 11,, containing 


the Translation and 
WILLIAMS & 1 Henriette Londen ; aad 
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MUDIE’ S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all 
the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, Second 
Hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; axp 48 QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, E.C, 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


JOHN WYCLIF: 


Last of the Schoolmen and First of the English 
Reformers. 


By LEWIS SERGEANT, 
Author of “ New Greece,” 
With 31 Full-page Illustrations, pp. 377, post 8vo. cloth, 5s.; roxburgh, 6s. 


SHmney says of Wyciir :—* It was less the Reformer, or the master of English 
prose, than the great Schoolman that inspired the respect of his contewporaries ; 
and, next to the S influence of personal holiness and the attractive greatness of 
his moral character, it was to his supreme command of the weapons of scholastic 

that he owed his astonishing influence.” 


DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS SENT ON APPLICATION, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; anp NEW YORK. 


EDWARD BURNE-JONES, A.R.A. By Mrs. Henry 


Apy. With 10 Illustrations, Se THE ART JOURNAL, January, 
price le, 6d. The number also contains two Full-page Plates, including an 
Original Etching by R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A., and Illustrated Articles on the 
Bardini Palace, Troyon, &c, &c., and commences a New Volume. 

Orders received by all Booksellers’. 


London : J. 8. Vinrus & Co,, Ltd., 26 Ivy Lane, 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN begs 
to announce that FRA VK 
BARRETT’S New Novel, 
“KITTY’S FATHER,” in8 vols. 
may be obtained at any Library 
this day. 


21 _BEDFORD STREET, wc, 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


D 
Ly 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW POEM. 
Messrs. Loncuans, Green, & Co. will publish on Janwary 20, 


uniform with the “ Light of the World” and “ Potiphar’s Wife,” 


the Japanese play written by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD during his 
recent residence in Tikyd. Its title is ““ADZUMA; or, the 
Japanese Wife,” and it consists of four acts and many scenes, the 
action taking place at Kyété, the ancient capital of the empire. Price 
6s. Ed, net. 


FIFTY YEARS in the MAKING of AUSTRALIAN 
HISTORY. By Sir Henry Parkes. G.C.M.G., Premier cf New South 
Wales, 1872-5, 1877, 1878-9. With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. Svo, 32s. 

“The work of a really remarkable man, who has, what is so rare in these days. 

a backbone, who possesses the courage of his convictions, and who has maintained 

them through good and evil report.” — Atheneum, 

“ An attractive and valuable book, fall of lessons to statesmen. It is one of the 
most important books that have been recently devoted to ee 4 - istory.” 
St. James's Gazette. 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND; being a 
Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. THEODORE bENT, 
F.S.A., F.B.G.8. With a Chapter on the Orientation and Menscaration of 
the Temples by R. M. W. Sway. With 5 Maps and Plans, 13 Piates, and 
104 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo. 18s. 

“ This volume is one of ¢eep interest. It is easy and pleasant reading through- 
out, and in this respect it forms no insignificant comtrast to the usual volume of 
travels. The rarrative is one of extraordinary Cosette. 

“A very interesting book...... Strange as have been the tales which scholars 
have told the world, including even the discovery of the topless towers of Liium. 
nothing stranger has teen recounted than what Mr. Bent recounts in yl 

Glasy uw 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Richard A. Proctor 


A. Cowper Ranyargp. With 31 Plates aud 472 Lilustrations in the Text. 


to. 368. 
e,° ‘The issue of this book in Parts is now completed. Part 13. Arrenpr, 
price ls., now ready. Cases for Binding can be had through all Booksellers. 
“Will be acceptable to all students of astroncmy in its more popular aspects, 
slike for the lucidity of its style, the copiousness of its matter, and the aturactive- 
ness of its illustrations.’’"— 7imes. 


AN ANALYSIS of the IDEAS of ECONOMICS. By 


L. P. Surares, B.A., of Kirg’s College, Cambridge ; Member of Her Majesty's 
Bengal Civil Service, and sometime Finance Under-Secretary to tLe Guvern- 
ment of B:ngal. Crown 8vo. és. 


The DECALOGUE. By Elizabeth Wordsworth, 
Principal of .ady Margaret Hall, Oxford, Author of “ Illustrations of the 
Creed.” Crown 8vo. 43. od. 
THB BAMPTON LECTURES, 1892. 


SOME LIGHTS of SCIENCE on the FAITH: being 


the Bawpton Lectures for 1892. By the Right Rev. Arrrep Barry, D.v., 
Canon of Windsor, formerly Bishop of S)dney, Metropolitan of New South 
Wales, aod Primate of Australia. Svo. 12s. 6d. 


A MORAL DILEMMA: a Novel. By Annie Thompson. 


1 vol. crown Svo. 6s. Janwary 16. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 363, will be pub- 


lished on January 16. 


CONTENTS 

1, THE PENURY OF RUSSIA. 7. THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
2. THE LIFE OF JOHN ERICSSON. DR. ARBUTHNCT. 
3. THE PILGRIMS OF PALESTINE. 8 THE ALOHEMISTS OF EGYPT 
4 SIR JAME3 RAMSAY'S LAN- AND GREECE. 

CASTER AND YORK. 9. THE AGRICULTURAL CRISIS. 
COLOUR 10. THE GREAT IRISH CONSP!- 
6. THE DROPMORE PAPERS. RACY. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16ru STREET. 


THE FAUNA of BRITISH LN DI A, bidatinn Ce nolan and 
Burmah. Published under the authority of the See: of State for Lodia in Couucil. 
Edited by W. T. BLaNvoRD. Medium Svo. with numerous Woodcuts. 


MAMMALIA, By W. T. Brayrorp, F.R.S. 1 vol. com- 
plete, 20s. 


FISHES, By F. Day, C.LE., LL.D. 2 vols. each 20s, 


BIRDS. By Eveene W. Oares, F.Z.S. Vol. I. 20s.; Vol. 
price 15s. 


REPTILIA and BATRACHIA. By G. A. Boutenesr. 1 vol. 
cum plete, 20s. 


MOTHS. By G. F. Hampson. Vol. 1. 20s. 


Loadon: TAYLOR & FRANCIS, Lion Court, Fleet Screet. 
Caleutta : THACK#R, SPiNK, & Co. mbay : TH x Limited, 
Berlin: R. eas SOuN, Curlstrasse, 


A SCARCE BOOK UNEARTHED. 
THE GOLD REGIONS OF 
SOUTH-EASTERN AFRICA. 


By the late THOMAS BALNES, F.B.G.S. 
With Portrait, Map, and Dlastrati and Photographs. 

Mevsrs. J. OC. Jura & Co., Capetown, have purchased the last th J copies of 
the above valuable work, which were discovered by a mere accident, aud uow invite 
offers from the Trade in quantities. 

There is a number t condition ; some are htly damaged, and others 
have their covers AT spoilt. The latter mignt be cheaply re-cased. 

J.C. JUTA & OO., CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. 
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BLACKIE & SON'S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


READING. 


The Century Readers. Fully Illustrated 
and bound in cloth. 
First Primer. 34. 


Fonrth Reader. 1s. 4d, 
Fifth Reader. 1s. 6d. 
Third Reader. 1s. Sixth Reader. 1s. 6d. 


Stories for the Schoolroom. Selected 
from Popular re and Adapted for Class 
Reading. Edited by J. H. Yoxaty. Charmingly 
Tilustrated and bound in cloth. 
Infant Reader. 6d. Third Book. 1s. 
First Book. 84, Fourth Book. Is. 4d. 
Second Book, 91. Fifth Book. 1s. 6d. 


Readings from Standard Authors. 
With Notes, &. Cloth, each Is. 3d. 
Robinson Crusoe, Sir Walter Scott. 
Mary Queen of Scots. Addison's Spectator. 
The Sovereign Reader. ‘Scenes from 
the Lifeand Reign of Queen Victoria. By G. A 
Henry. Illustrated, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Shakespeare’s Plays. Carefully Edited, 
with Notes. Cloth, each 8d. 


King Richard I, King John. 
Julius Cesar. As You Like It. 
Macbeth. Merchant of Venice. 
Henry the Eighth. The Tempest. 
Henry the Fifth. 10d. | Hamlet. 10d. | King Lear. 10d. 
WRITING. 


Vere Foster’s Copy-Books. These 
Books have been designed by Mr. Vert Foster 
to carry out the princiole of clear and legible 
handwriting, and to afford a simple, rapid, and 
elegant style of writing for general correspond- 


ence. 
The ORIGINAL SERIES. In 18 Numbers, Each 2d. 
bee WRITING SERIES. In 25 Numbers. 


2d. 
The PALMERSTON SERIES. In 11 Numbers. 


ARITHMETIC. 
Blackie’s Complete Arithmetic, Cloth, 


price 1s. ; + with Answers, ls. 6d. The Answers 


A Practical Arithmetic on an entirely 
NEW METHOD. By Joun Jackson, Third 
Héition, cloth, 4s. 

Examination Arithmetic. Containing 
1,260 Arithmetical Problems and Exercises (with 
Answers), selected from Examination Papers, &c. 

by T.S. Harvey, Cloth, 2s. KEY, 4s. 6d. 


ENGLISH. . 
Compendious English Grammar, with 
Exercises. Cloth, ls. 6d. 
English Composition Exercises. Com- 
ome Short Stories, Subjects and Hints for 
ys, Rules and Models for Letters, &c. Cloth, Is. 
The English Language and Literatare. 


An Oatline for Schools, By Davin CAMPBELL. 


Cloth, 6d. 
LATIN. 
Elementary LatinGrammar. Cloth, Is. 


Caes: allico, Book I. Con- 
Cloth, 1s. 


Dr. Burns's Praxis Primaria: Progres- 


Exercises in Writing Latin, with Notes. 
Mint Edition. Cloth, 2s.—KEY, 3s. 6d. 


MYTHOLOGY. 
Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece 


and ROME. By E. M. Berens. Illustrated from 
Antique Sculptures. New Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ELOCUTION. 
Select Readings and Recitations. With 


Rules and Exercises on Pronunciation, (Gesture, 
Tene and Emphasis. By Gzonce W. Baynuam. 
Seventh oo Revised and Extended. Cloth, 

28, 


DICTIONARIES. 
Annandale’s Concise English Diction- 


ary. Literary, Scientifc, Etymological, and 

Pronouncing. New Edition, Revised and Extended, 

cloth, 5s.; half-roxburgbe, és. 6d.; half-morocco, 
9s. 


Ogilvie’s Comprebensive Dictionary : 
Etymological, xplanatory. 
with 900 Illustrations. New, larged, and 
Cheaper Edition. Cloth, 128. 6d.; sheep, 17s. 6d, ; 
half-russia, 20s. 


Student’s English Diction- 

: Et cal, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 

With t 300 Wood, roxburghe, 
price 7a. 6d. ; half-calf, 10s. 6 


vie's Smaller Diction of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. the 

“ Student's Dictionary.” 6d.; rox- 
burghe, 3s. 6d. 


DRAWING. 
Poynter’s South Kensington Drawing- 


BOOK. Produced under the direct Superintend- 
ence of E. J. Poynrer. R.A., and sanctioned by 
the Committee of Council on Education. With 
Introductions and Diagrams to simplify the work 
of both Teacher and Pupil. Book contains 
Paper for Drawing on. 
Freehand for Children ............ 4 Books, 4d. each. 
Freehand, Elementary Design...... 2 Boks, 4d. each. 
Freehand, First Grade, Ornament... 6 Books, 44. each. 
Freehand, First Grade, Plants .... 6 Books, 4d. each, 
Freehand, Second Grade .......... 4 Books, 1s. each. 
*,* The Designs are published also on Cards. 


Vere Foster’s Drawing-Books. Ap- 
proved by the Science and Art Department. 
With Instructions and Paper for Drawing on. 

In 72 Numbers, each 2d. 
Freehand Series, 20 Num- | Geometrical Series, 12 


Numbers. 
Landscape, 12 Numbers. Perspective, 4 Numbers. 
Animals. 12 Numbers. 


Model Drawing, 4 Nos. 
Human Figure, 4 Numbers. | Shading, 4 Numbers. 
Exercise Book.—40 pages of Drawing Paper. 


*,* Published also in 18 Parts, each 9d. 


HISTORY. 
A History of the British Empire. 


With Illustrations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, 
and Plans, by EpGAR SANDERSON, M.A.. late 
Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Our Country: a Reading Book for Junior 


Classes. By Epgar Sanpersoy, M.A. Fully 
Illustrated. 7 cloth, Is. Is. 4d. 


The Story of England: a Reading Book 
for Schools, By EpGar SANDERSON, M.A. Fally 
Illustrated. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Outlines of the World’s History, 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern. By EpGaR 
SANDERSON, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, 
and 8 Coloured Maps, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Also in separate Parts. 
Part 1. ANCIENT HISTORY. 1s. 
Part 2. GREECE AND ROME. 2s. 
Part 3. MEDIZVAL HiSTORY. 1s. 
Part 4. MODERN HISTORY. 2s. 6d. 


A Synopsis of English History; or, 
Historical Note-Book. Compiled by Herbert 
Wits. Cloth, 2s. 


| An Epitome of History, Ancient, Medi- | 


gval,and Modern. For Higher Schools, Colleges, 
and Private Study. Translated from the German 
of CARL PLogtz. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Blackie’s Geographical Manuals, for 


Baker, M.A. 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Part I. The Hom 
Countries. With 7 Coloured Maps, &c., cloth, ‘.. 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Part II. The Colonics and 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Complete in 1 vel, cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 
Commercial Geography: a Complete 
ual of the Countries of the World. By Dr. 
— ZeupEeN. Translated by FinpLay Mutr- 
HEAD, M.A. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
A Synoptical Geography of the World: 


a Concise Handbook for rapid revisal in preparing 
for Examinations, ard for ready reference. With 
a Complete Series of Maps. Cloth, 1«. 6d. 


SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS. 
Mechanics. With Woodcuts, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Animal Physiology. By Vincent T. 
Mvurcne. With Coloured Plates and Diagrams, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Botany. By Vixcent T.Murcug. With 
numerous Woodcuts, cloth, 1s. 

Chemistry. By W. Jerome Harrison. 
With numerous Illustrations, cloth, 1s. 


Magnetism and Electricity. By W. 
Seem, M.A. With numerous Woodcuts, cloth, 
Pp 8. 

Agriculture. With Woodcuts, cloth, Is. 


Blackie’s Science Readers. Ina Series 
Fully and boand in 


No. I COMMON OBJECTS. 8&4. 

No. IL. COMMON OBJECTS, 10d. 

No. Ill. PRINCIPLES OF CLASSIFICATION. 
SUBSTAN’ES USED IN ARTS AND 
MANUFACTURES, &c. Is. 

No. IV. ANIMAL AND PLANT LIFE. By the 
Rev. TuzopoRE Woop, F.E.8. Is. 4d. 

No. V. ANIMAL AND PLANT LIFE. By the 
Rev. THEODORE Woop, F.E.S. 1s, 6d. 


Middie-Class and Higher Schools. By W. G. | 


Dependencies. With 6 Coloured Maps, &c., cloth, 2s. | 


SCIENCE. 
Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy, 


Translated and Edited by Profe-sor J. 
Evererr, D.C.L. Twelfth Edition, Revit 
throughout, copiously Illustrated, medium 8yo, 
cloth, 18s. ; in Parts, limp cloth, each 4s. 6d. 
Part I. Mechanics, &c. | Part III. Electricity, &, 
Part Il, Heat. Part IV. Sound & Light, 


Outlines of Natural Philosophy. A 
Text-Book of Elementary Physics. By Professor 
Everetr. New Edition, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, cloth, 4s. 


Elementary Text-Bo»k of Physics. 


By Professor Everrrr. Illustrated by many 
Woodcuts. Sixth Edition, Revised, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


Earth Knowledge: a Text-Book of 
| Physiography. By W. J. Harrison and H, R, 

WAKEFIELD. Part I. Elementary, ls. 6d. Part II, 
Advanced, 2s. 


An E.ementary Text-Book of Geology. 
By W. Jerome F.G.S, 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 


Elementary Botany. By Josep W. 
Otrver, Lecturer on Botany at the Birmingham 
Midland Institute. Cloth, 2s. 


Magnetism and Electricity. By W. 
Jerome Harrison and Caartes A. WHITE, 
Numerous Illustrations. Sesoad Edit., cloth, 2s. 


Light, Heat, and Sound. By Curves 
H. Draper. D.Sc. Lond., Head-Master of the 
Woolwich High School. Fully Illustrated. New 
Edition, cloth, 2s. 


Inorganic Chemistry: Theoretical and 
Practical. By Professor A. Humsoipr Sexron, 
New Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. By 
Professor A. BERNTHSEN, Ph.D. Translated by 
GrorGe M‘Gowan, Pb.D., University College of 
North Wales, Bangor. Cheaper Edition, cloth, 6s. 


An Elementary Text-Book of Physi- 
OLOGY. By J. M.A., 
M.B. New and Revised Edition, Numerous 
Illustrations, cloth, 4s. 


Elementary Text-Book of Dynamics 
and HYDROSTATICS. By R. H. Prixkertox, 
B.A. Second Edition, Enlarged, cloth, 3s. 6». 


Theoretical Mechanics. By R. H. 
ERTON, B.A. New Edition, cloth, 2s, 


An Elementary Text-Book of Applied 

MECHANICS. By Davin ALLAN Low, Head- 

the People’s Palace ‘Technical Schools. 
loth, 23. 


MATHEMATICS. 


| First Mathematical Course. Compris- 

ing Arithmevic, Algebra (to Simple Equations), 
and the First Book of Euclid. Third Evition. 
Witn Answers, 2s.; without Answers, Is. 9d. ; 
Answers, 6d, 


Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. With 
Notes, Examples, and Exercives. Arranged by 
A. EB. Laysxe, M.A., Head-Master of Stafford 
Grammar School. Books I. to VL, with X1., 
and Appendix ; and a wide Selection of Examina- 
tion Papers. Cloth, 4s, 6d.—-K EY, 5s. 
toIV..in 1 vol., 2s. 64. ; ; Book I., IL, 
1V., 6d.; V. and VI. "together, 1s. ; XI., 


Euclid and Mensuration for Begin- 
NERS, The First Two Books of Euclid (with 
Exercises), and Easy Exercises in Mensuration 

(with Auswers). Cloth, éd, 


Mathematical Wrinkles. Consisting of 
Six Sets of London Matriculation Papers in 
Mathematics, with fall Solutions, By Dr. W. T. 
Kyicut. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Algebra for Beginners. From Notation 
to Simple Equations and Square Root. With 
Answers, cloth, 6d. 

Blackie’s Elementary Algebra, From 
Notation to Easy Quadratic Equations. Cloth, 
price ls. 6d. With Answers, cloth, 2s, 

bra. Up to and including Progres- 
sions and Scales of Notation. By J. G. Kerr, 
M.A. Cloth, 28, 6d, 

Algebraic factors. Howto Find Them 
and How to Use Them. Enlarged Edition. By 
Dr. W. T. Kniaut. Cloth, 24,—KEY, 3s. 6d. 

Elementary Text-Book of Trigono- 


METRY. By R. H. Pixxenron, B.A. New 
Edition, Revised and Extended, cloth, 2s. 


Elementary Mevsuration, Lines, Sur- 
ya SOLIDS. With namerous Exercises, 


*,* DETAILED CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL WORKS post-free on application. 
LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 49 ann 50 OLD BAILEY. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SIR WM. SMITH’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


YOUNG BEGINNER'S LATIN COURSE, 


A New Series for the Use of Young Children, 
I. FIRST LATIN BOOK. Grammar, 
Easy Questions Exercises. and Vocabularics, 2. 
Il. "SECOND LATIN BOOK, An Easy 
. with Analysis of Sentences. 


THIRD BOOK. Principal 


Rules of Syntax. Easy Exercises, Vocabularies, English- 


Latin Diet. 2s. 
IV“FOURTH LATIN BOOK. Latin 
Vesshuleny. arranged according to Subjects and Etymo- 
PRINCIPIA SERIES. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA. 
*Part I. Grammer, Delectus, Exercises, 
and Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 
* Appendix to Part I. Additional Exer- 


ises and Examination Papers 


“Part. Il. First Latin Reading Book. 
*Part | lit. A First Latin Verse Book. 
"Part. iv. Latin Prose Composition. 
"Part V. ‘Short Ta Tales and Anecdotes for 


STUDENTS LATIN GRAMMAR. 6s. 

SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. For 
nd Low 

LATIN-ENGLIS VOCABULARY to 

wzedrus, Cornelius Gallic War. 3s.6d: 

A CHILDS FIRST LATIN. BOOK. 


Comprising a full Practice of Nouns, jfreneume, and Ad- 
jectives, with the Vere Rw 


GREEK COURSE, 
INITIA GRACA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 
and Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 
*Appendix to Part I. Additional Exer- 
cises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 
*Part II. A Greek Reading Book. 3s, 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 3s, 6d. 
STUDENTS’ GREEK GRAMMAR. 6s, 


SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. For 


Middle and Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 
GREEK ACCIDENCE. 2s. 6d. 
PLATO.—SELECTIONS. With Notes. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 
*ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Exer- 


cises. 3s. 6d. 


*PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


With Exercises and Questions. 1s. 


PRIMARY HISTORY of BRITAIN. 
From the Earliest Times down 1880. New and 
Revised Edition, With Coloured Map. (430 


MODERN GEOGRAPITY. 5s. 
SMA ALL ER MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


ENGLISII COMPOSITION. With Ex- 


amples and FEvercises. %. fd 


FRENCH COURSE. 
FRENCH PRINOIPIA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 
Vocabularies, and Materials for Convorsation. 3s. 6d. 
*Appendix to Part I. Additional Exer- 


cises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 
*Part I. A French Reading Book ; with 
Etymological Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 4s, 6d. 
STUDENTS’ FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


With an Introduction by M. Lirrrt. 6s. 


SMALLER FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE. 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA. 


*Part I. Grammar, Exercises, Vocabu- 
laries, and Materials for C 
*Part II. Reading Book ; ohh Dic- 


tionary. 3s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
For Advanced Students. 3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN COURSE. 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. 


*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 
Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 


*Part Il. An Italian Reading Book. 


Price 


MURRAY’S STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 7s. 6d. each Vol. 


THE STUDENTS’ HUME: a History 
of England from the Earliest Times to the Revolution in 
1685. Thoroughly Revised Edition, continued to the 
Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By the late Prof, J. 8. BREWER. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts (830 pp.). 


Als price 2s. 6d. each. Part I.—n.c. 
M85, Part IL.—a.p. l4s5-1688, Pant 


STUDENTS’ MODERN EUROPE, from 


the Fall of Constantinople to the Treaty of Berlin. By 
R. Loper. 


STUDENTS’ HISTORY of EUROPE 
during the MIDDLE AGES. By Henry HALLAM. 
STUDENTS’ CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 


TORY of ENGLAND. Henry VIi.-George Il. By 
Henny HALLaM. 


STUDENTS’ OLD TESTAMENT HIS- 


TORY. By With Maps and Woodcuts. 


STUDENTS’ NEW TESTAMENT HIS- 


TORY. By SwitH. With Maps and Woodcuts, 


STUDENTS’ ANCIENT HISTORY. To 


the Conquests of Alexander the Great. With Woodcuts. 


STUDENTS’ ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 


TORY. 2 vols. I. A.p. 30-1003, II, 1003-1614. Woodcuts, 


STUDENTS ENGLISH CHURCH 
Svols.: T. 596-1509, II. 1509-1717, IIL. 1717- 
S54. By Canon PERRY. 


STUDENTS’ HISTORY of GREECE. 


To the Roman Conquest. With Coloured Maps and 
Woodcuts. 


STUDENTS’ HISTORY of ROME, to the 
Establishment of the Empire. Ld Dean LippELL. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcut: 


STUDENTS’ GIBBON. The Decline and 
Roman Empire. By Dr. WM. With 


STUDENTS’ HISTORY of FRANCE, 


to the Fall of the Second Empire. By W. H. Jervis. 
With Coloured Maps and Woo:cuts. 


STUDENTS’ ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
By Canon BEvAN. With Woodcuts. 


STUDENTS’ MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
By Canon Bevay. With Woodcuts. 
STUDENTS’ GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH 
INDIA. By Dr. With Maps. 
STUDENTS’ ENGLISH LANGUAGE : 
Its Origin and Growth. By Grorer P. Marsu. 


STUDENTS’ ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


With Biographical Notices of the Authors. By T. B. 


Suaw. 
STUDENTS’ SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, By T. B. SHAW. 5s. 
STUDENTS’ MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By Dr. FLeMino. 


SIR WM. SMITH’S 


SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. With a Dictionary of Proner Names. 
By Dr. WiLtiamM and Professor T. D. 
. M.A. (730 pp.) 7a. 6c. 
This ‘Raition is, to @ great extent, a New and Original 
York. Every article has beeo caretuily rev ised. 


SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY. 7s. 6d. 

LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. With 
the Calendar, Measures, Weights, Proper Names, &c. és, 

COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH- 


LATIN Compiled from original 
sources. 


CONCISE DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 
With Illustrations. 

SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of GREEK 
and ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, Biography, and Geogra- 
phy. With 75 Woodcuts, Ins. 


SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTION- 
ARY. With 200 Woodeuts, 7s, dd. 


SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK 
and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, With 200 Woodeuts, 


READABLE. ENGL ISHL DICTION- 
lly d. By Davip MILNg, 


ey 
AN “ENGLISH-LATIN GRADUS, or 
Verse Bighener. intended to simplify the Composition 
= of Latin Verses, y inssifled Meanings, selected Epithets, 
Synonyms, &c. By A. C, Ainorn, M.A., and H, G, 
WINTLE, M.A. (448 pp.) Crown 8vo. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S H ISTORI ES 
ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times. 
Continued down to 1873. With 36 Woodcuts. 1s. 6d. 


FRANCE. From the Earliest Times to 
Second Empire. With Maps and Wood- 
cuts. 


MRS. MARKHAW’S HISTORIES. 


ENGLAND, From the First Invasion by 
~ Renews down to the year 1880. With 100 Woodcuts. 
Tice 3s. 


FRANCE. From the Conquest of Gaul 
by Cwsar down to 1878. With 70 Woodcuts, 3s. 6a, 


GERMANY. From the Invasion by 


Marius to 1880, With 50 0 Woodeuts. 3s. 6d, 


ETON COLLEGE BOOKS. 
THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. An 


Entirely —' & By F. 
THE. TON’ “cL ‘EME TARY LATIN 
GRAMMAR. By A. C. and H 
M.A. 3s. 
‘Also bv the same Editors, 


*A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. 
Adapted to the above Grammar, 2. 
THE PREPARATORY ETON GRAM- 


MAR, Abridged from the above Work. 2s, 

THE ETON HORACE. The Odes, 
Epodes, and Carmen we Notes by F. W. 
Wit aps. Crow 0. 6s, 

*ETON EX ERG iskS” ‘in ALGEBRA. 
By EB. P. Rouse and A. © 

EXERCISES in “ARITHMETIC. 
By the Rev. T. Datos, M.A. Crown fvo. 3s. 


SIR WM. SMITH'S 


SMALLER HISTORIES. 


ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to 
1887. New and thoroughly Revised Edition. With 4 
Coloured Maps, 14 Plans, and 63 Woodcuts. lémo. 3s. 6d. 

SCRIPTURE HISTORY. Continued 
down to A.p. 70. With 40 Illustrations. l6mo. 3s. 6d. 

ANCIENT HISTORY. Down to the 


Conquests of flsqandes the Great. With 70 Lilustra- 
tions. lémo. 3s 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. With 30 
Illustrations. l6mo. 3s. 6d. 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Physical and 
Political, 16mo. 2s. 

ROME. To be. " Establishment of the 
Empire. With Coloured Map and 70 Illustrations, 

GREECE. To the Roman Conquest. With 
Coloured Maps and 74 Illustrations. imo. 3s. 6d. 

CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. For Ladies’ 


and Young Persons. With #0 Woodcuts. 16mo. 
price 3s 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. With Lives 


of our Chief Writers. lémo, 3s, 6d. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. To be used with the foregoing book. temo. Saad. 


University Extension Manuals. 


The following is a list of the Volumes now ready :— 
THE STUDY of ANIMAL LIFE, By 


J. ARTHUR THOMSON, University of Edinburgh. With 
80 Lilustrations. 5s. 
May be cordially recommended.” — Vature. 


THE REALM of NATURE: a Manual 
of Physiography. By Mitt. D.Se., 
} Tniversity of Edinburgh, Librarian to the Royal Geo- 
raphicai Society. With 19 Coloured Maps and 03 Illus- 
os. 
“A well juced and most i 
graphy.” —Tabiet. 


ENGLISH COLONIZATION and EM- 


PIRE. By 4 CaLpecort, Fellow of St. John's Coltage, 
Cambridge. 


ive manual of physio- 


With Coloured Maps and Pians, 3s. 6d 


THE FINE ARTS. By Professor Barp- 
of E 


Browy, U: bh. With Illustra- 
tions. 3s. 


THE ELEMENTS of ETHICS. By 


Jousx H. Balliol College, Oxford. 3s. 


THE USE and ABUSE of MONEY. 
By Dr. W. of Trinity College, 
Professor of Economic science, King's 

College, Londoa. 3s. 
The best that hep yet comecses in this series, careful in 
as iu thought.” — Pall Mali Gazette. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of the BEAU- 


TIFUL. Professor University of St. 
Aadrews. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. By H. G. 
Keene, Wadham College, Oxford, Fellow of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, 3s. 


* Keys to these Works supplied to Authenticated Teachers on written application. 


*,* DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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The Saturday Review. [January 14, 1893, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST: 


NOTIC H. 


A New Serial Story by MARY CHOLMONDELY, Author of 
“ The Danvers Jewels,” entitled “* DIANA TEMPEST,” commences in the January issue 0 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. Another New ‘Stor ‘y, entitled “* THE ROMANC. 
OF SIR REGINALD GRAHAM,” also commences in the same issue. 


NEW WORKS. 
READY THIS DAY. READY THIS DAY. 
TWENTY, YEARS of PARLIAMENTARY |THE LIFE of T. W. ROBERTSON, Author 


NOW READY. NOW READY. 
WASHINGTON ALLSTON : His. Life and WANDERINGS by SOUTHERN WATERS. 
LETIERS. By Dr. J. B. Fiace. ith Portrait 7 Reproductions o! 
NOW READY. 
A VISIT to JAVA. By W. Basm Worsrotp. MEMOIRS of EIGHTY | YEARS. BY, Gordon 
f di Borgo, 
Faraday, Hoseettl, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Monckwom Milnes, sir Frederik 
NOW READY. Pollock, Sir Henry O»le, George Borrow, Mr. Delane, Lord Elgin, Mr, 


Mozley, Sir Thomas Troubridge, Edmund Kean, M. Waddington, Milner 

RED-LETTER DAYS of MY LIFE: Re- Giteon, Lord Bristol, Lord Ripon, Sir Bdward Disbrowe, Mr. Lawrence, Mr, 
Bancroft, Thackeray, Horace Smith, Dr. Thomas Young, Davies Gilbert, 

my 5s. 

Lanter, “Leigh Hunt said of ‘John Buncle,’ that it was written in better spirits than 
Dr. Buckland, Baron Liebig. Buckle, Bonamy Price, Maury, Dr. Livingstone, | "9 other English book. This is a book that is quite as full of good spirit as‘ John 
Buncle ’"—quite as fall of wit which is wisdom and wisdom which is wit, and a 


and many other Persons of Note. By A. H. Crosse, Author of 
Memorials of Audrew Crosse, the E'ectrician.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. finer than Amory pages—pages as full of sunshine 
“ The author has bad opportunities of meeting and studying many distinguished as a haymaking on a brig mo pusnunend 
an te w: Fane this work with una zest and satisfaction. They will find 
ble diversion, apart from the light they tend to throw The LIFE of J OHN LINNELL. By Alfred 
5 the a ee and social history of the middle decades of this reign.” T. Srory. With numerous Illustrations from Paintings or Sketches by 
Globe, Linnell. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
MISS LATIMER of "BRYANS. 'B By Eleanor | WHEN CHARLES THE FIRST WAS KING. 


C. Puics, Author of “ Alexia” es 3 vols, crown 8vo. By J. 2 FLETCHER. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
Y THE AUTHOR OF “MRS. KEITH'S CRIME” &c. 


THE STEP-SISTERS. “By Edward McQueen AUNT ‘ANNE. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 


| CABINET EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD WORKS OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Each in crown 8vo. to be obtained at any Bookseller's. 
MY REMINISCENCES. By W. P. Frirn, R.A. A New and Cheaper Edition, being the 


Eighth. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Henrretre Feéxicrté Campay, First 


Lady in Waiting to the Queen. With 2 Portraits. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. Srepnens. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo. 63. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY LIFE. With Selections from her Favourite Poets 


and Prose Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. Crown 8vo. witb Portrait, 6s. 


THE | LIVES of PAINTERS: Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, 


®ir Thomas Lawrence Turner, By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown 8vo. with Portraits, 6s. 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. From the French of M. Miener. By Anprew 


SOCOBLE. With 2 Portraits, 6s. 


THE LI LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. From the French of M. Guizor. By Anprew Scone. 
THE LIFE "of VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. By the late Lord Daturxc and Burwer and the 


Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 12s, 


THE LIFE of LORD WOLSELEY. By Cuantes Ratusone Low, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. crown 


8vo. with a Portrait, 


THE LIFE of of “the REV. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM, Author of “ The Ingoldsby 


Legends.” By his Son, the Rev. RICHARD H. DALTON BARHAM. 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portraits, 6s. 


THE Li “TIVES of WITS and HUMOURISTS: Swift, Steele, Foote, Goldsmith, the 


Colmans, Sheridan, Porson, Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook, &c. By JOHN TIMBS, F.8.A. 2% vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, 12s, 


THE LIVES of STATESMEN: Burke and Chatham. By Joun Truss, F.S.A. Crown 8vo. 


with Portraits, 6s. 


THE LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD HOOK. By Rev. Ricnarp H. Datton Bagnam. 


A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SEVEN YEARS at ETON, 1857-1864. Edited by James Brinstey Ricuarps. Third 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 68, 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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